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For the Companion. 
my LOST SISTER: A CONFESSION. 
By Louise Chandler Moulton. 


[have a confession to make. When I went 
home from my grandmother’s,—being set down 
atthe home-door by the stage-driver, in whose 
care I had been placed—and found my little sis- 
terin my mother’s arms, a quick-growing hate 
of her struck its black roots in my heart. I 
know that this seems unnatural. In most 
houses the baby is the very light and joy of 
them,—the little idol to whom, from the least to 
the greatest, the whole family do willing hom- 
age. 

But remember that I had grown to be ten 
years old, with no rival near the throne, accus- 
tomed to be the first object with my father and 
nother, petted, indulged, as much “the baby” 
as if I had worn white long clothes. It was 
not strange that it should come hard to be de- 
posed from my throne of babyhood in one mo- 
ment. 

When 1 went into the house, Nurse Sikes met 
me with a smile which struck me like a blow. 

“Somebody’s got her nose broke, I guess,” 
she said, with her tantalizing laugh. 


the new comer, and there, I think, was where 
the wrong began; but the woman’s meaning 
fashed into my mind in a moment, and I tossed 
ny head scornfally, without speaking. Nurse 
Sikes was probably not an ill-natured woman,— 
she.could not have been, since no face was so 
wleome as hers in the sick rooms of all the 
neighborhood—but she Was a Very injudicious 
one, I suppose my idle, vain contempt and in- 
dignation amused her, and so she went on pro- 
voking me. 

“Ho, ho, Miss Fine Airs! doesn’t want to see 
her baby sister, don’t she? Well, to tell the 
trath, I don’t think you’ll be much missed. 
Papaand mamma are pretty well wrapped up 
inMiss Baby. She’s a novelty, you know, and 
Igness she’ll be taken care of, even if you don’t 
trouble yourself.” 

Iwould not for worlds have let her see the 
passion of gricf and rage which shook me. I 
went out of her sight, and fled, not to my own 
tom, Which opened from my mother’s, but to 
‘remote spare chamber, and there I bore my 
pain alone. ; 

Toery would have infinitely relieved me, but 
my evil pride restrained me from that. They 
thowld not see my eyes red, and know how I 
flt; [would die first, I said, bitterly, to myself, 
Iwho had cried out every sorrow of my life, 
hitherto, on my mother’s tender bosom. After 
Awhile I heard them calling me,— 

“Annie! Annic! Annie! Why, the child 
tame in half an hour ago. Where is she?” 

Then I knew I must go down. So I looked at 
nyself in the glass, and saw a face which, in- 
teed, no tears stained, but which was disfigured 
lypride and passion; and thinking to myself,— 

“No one will notice how J look, now,” 
Iwent to my mother’s room. 

“Come here, my darling,” her gentle voice 
atid, “come and look at baby.” 

Baby, indeed! Could she not say a fond 
word to me, after I had been away from home 
Wo weeks, without bringing in baby! I moved 
rluctantly toward her. 

“Baby is twelve days old,” she went on, wist- 
fully, Seeing my sullen mien. “I wouldn’t let 
uy one tell you, for I thought it would be such 
‘surprise.”” 

“A surprise, indeed!” I echoed her word with 
‘sorn in my voice, which must have pained 
tat gentle heart sorely. 

isn’t she sweet ?” and, still trying to win my 
lore for her new treasure, mamma uncovered the 
ile, dimpled, rosy face, and held it toward me. 

‘Tsuppose so; I don’t think I care for babies,”’ 
lid, ungraciously. 

But you do care for mamma, and you 


Perhaps if, even then, she could have put her 
arms around me, and held ine fast against her 
loving heart, as she used to when I was grieved 
or naughty, it might have driven away the evil 
spirit, and made me her own child again; but 
she could not, for there, in her lap, was baby. 
So I took her kiss passively, returned it coldly, 
and then went away. 

It seems so incredible to my grown-up self, 
looking back upon it, that I could have gone on 
hating my baby sister more and more, that I can 
hardly expect you to believe it; and I think I 
would hardly write out this, my confession, did 
I not hope it might lead some other, tempted as 
I was, to examine her heart in time, and root 
out from it the evil weed of jealousy, which bears 
always such bitter fruit. 

From the first, little Lilias, or Lily, as they all 
called her, was a singularly lovely child. Asa 
baby, she cried very little, and never in anger. 
Nothing but real pain ever made the red lips 
quiver, or filled the violet eyes with tears. She 
never could see any face more grave than usual, 
without trying, in her baby fashion, to brighten 
it. I can remember, O, how distinctly, times 
when my father would come home, worn and 
tired, and she would, quite untold, go through 
her little role of accomplishments till she won a 
smile from him, clapping her fairy hands, nod- 
ding her gleaming, golden head, showing her 
two small teeth,—all the little winning wiles she 
had. 

She was a-very frail, delicate child, always, 
and she did not walk nearly as early as other 
children. But she talked very soon indeed. She 
was scarcely ten months old, when she learned 
to call us all by our names; and, strangely 
enough, mine was the first name she spoke. 
“Nan! Nan! Nan!” she would call me half 
the day, like a little silver-voiced parrot. 

She was very fond of me, in a certain way. I 
never tended her unless I was obliged, and my 
mother, noticing with deep grief my spirit toward 
my little sister, waited for the evil feeling to 
wear itself out, and seldom called on me to 
amuse the child, or to give up for her sake any 
whim or fancy of my own. Lily was not used, 
therefore, to have me hold or play with her. 
Perhaps she thought I could not, but it seemed 
to afford her infinite satisfaction just to have 
me inher sight. It may be she felt, in some 
vague way, that I was nearer babyhood than 
the rest, and so more of her kind. At any rate, 
she always seemed perfectly happy and content 
when she could watch me, at any of my pur- 
suits; and when [I left the room, the little silvery 
voice would call after me,— 

“Nan! Nan! Nan!” 
She was a full year and a half old before she 





ven’t so much as kissed me yet, my darling.” 


began to walk, and then she was so small and 
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delicate that she looked as you might fancy a 
baby out of fairy land would look, flitting round 
on her tiniest of feet, her yellow hair glinting 
goldenly in every chance sunbeam, and her wist- 
ful eyes blue as a blue flower. 

How could I help loving her? Ay, how 
could I? 

_I fancy I must have loved her a little, even 
then, only had grown so in the habit of regard- 
ing her as an interloper, a rival, an alien, who 
was taking from me all which had formerly 
been mine, that I never owned, even in the 
silence of my own heart, to any softening 
toward her. 

Father and mother were good to me beyond 
my deserts, as beyond my poor words to de- 
scribe. I have known, since, with what infinite 
love and grief they sorrowed over me, while 
waiting for this evil growth in my heart to be 
uprooted, as they felt sure it would be, some- 
time. They had the wisdom to know that re- 
proof would be vain, and simply to love me and 
be silent. 

But if they loved me, and were to me most 
patient and kind, they were devoted to little 
Lily, as was natural. She was so frail and so 
fair, so needed their constant watchfulness, that 
it is not strange she had it. 

One day when she was two years old and I 
was twelve, I sat in a corner of the sitting-room, 
putting a dissected map together, while a lady 
was calling upon my mother. She looked earn- 
estly and long at Lily; but that was not un- 
common; the child’s dainty beauty was a pleas- 
ant thing to watch. At last, after she had risen 
to go, she said, as if she couldn’t help saying it,— 

“Take good care of that little one, Mrs. Allen. 
She looks to me like one of the children the 
angels love.” 

I saw the quick dew suffuse my mother’s eyes, 
as she made some answer which I failed to hear, 
and then went to the door with her. guest. 

Am I to tell all the sad and bitter truth? I 
understood, as well as they did, that they thought 
our Lily so frail we should have hard work to 
make her-flourish in the cold soil of the earth; 
and for one moment a feeling of evil triumph 
swelled my heart. When she was gone, I should 
be all to my father and mother, as I used to be 
before she came. They would love me when 
they had no one else to love. 

I felt a guilty flush mounting to my cheeks, 
and I swept my map into its box hastily, and 
got up toleave the room. As I went out of the 
door, Lily’s voice followed me, sweetly shrill,— 
“Nan! Nan! Nan!” and, for the very first 
time in my life, a conviction smote me that 
there would be a sense of loss when that voice 
could never follow me again, with its soft call- 
ing, through all the years, 








The next summer was a strange, warm, op- 
pressive summer,—the summer of 756. With 
its July heats our Lily began to droop. Such 
care as she had, such nursing, such love! But 
she had been always like ablossom from heaven, 
sprung up by mistake in the rough soil of this 
world, and she needed for her healing the wind 
which blows forever through the leaves of the 
tree of life. 

She soon grew so weak that she could not run 
about any more, but would lie all day, except 
when, for a change, my mother held her in her 
arms, in a little rose-curtained crib, out from 
which the blue, wistful eves followed all our 
movements, with a sweet, loving, lingering look, 
which I cannot describe. On’ ime, in especial, 
that long gaze used to rest; and never could I 
leave the room without that sweet, small toice 
calling after me plaintively. 

There came a day, at last, when the doctor 
sat half an hour by Lily’s side, watching her 
with grave, silent face, and then went into an- 
other room alone with my mother. He came out 
first; and went away, and when she followed him, 
her eyes were very red. I knew afterwards, 
what I suspected the moment I saw her face, 
that he had been telling her that she must make 
up her mind to part with her little darling. 

My heart was not quite stone, after all, for it 
grew strangely soft and strangely afraid then. 
She was going home to God, this little Lily of 
heaven ;.and would she tell Him that I had hated, 
all throuzh, the baby sister He had given me? 
I went away by mysclf and prayed. Ihad said 
my prayers. night and morning, all my life, but 
this was quite another thing, this cry of the 
child’s heart becoming conscious of its guilt 
and woe, to the pitying Father. 

At last, went to my mother. Lily was asleep, 
and mamma sat by her side, pale as death, but 
with face that made no complaint. I knelt 
down beside her. 

“QO, mother,” I cried, “I have been so wicked, 
—and now! cannot undoit!. O,ifI could! O, 
if I could only die,—I who am not fit to live— 
and let you keep Lily!” 

She bent over me, and drew me into herarms, 
against her bosom. 

“If-you are not fit to live, my darling, you 
are not fit to die,” she said, gently. ‘I can bet- 
ter part with Lily, for she is pure yct as when God 
gave her tome. I have seen your sin and your 
suffering, and I have known your repentance 
would come.” ; 

“QO, it has, it has. Mother, how can I bear it? 
Will she go home to God, and tell Him I have 
hated her?” 

“Do you think she could tell Him any thing 
which He docs not know? But Lily has never 
found out what hate means. She has always 
loved you, and she does not know but all the 
world loves her. The pain which your sin has 
caused has not rested on Lily—thank God for 
that.” 

“But I might have made her happier—I might 
have been good to her—and now, perhaps I 
shall never have any little sister any more in all 
the world.” 

Just then the child awoke, and put out her 
frail little hands, with the low, sweet call I was 
destined to listen for in vain through all the 
empty, after years. I ran to her, and took her 
in my arms. She saw the ‘tears upon my face, 
and touched them with her mites of fingers. 

“Naughty Nan,” she said, in fond reproach, 
“naughty Nan, to cry—make Lily cry, too.” 

And then I wiped away my tears, and tried to 
be cheerful; but, O, how heavy my heart was; 
and, mourn as I would, I could not bring back 
the dead months and days wherein I might have 
loved my little sister, and had hated her instead. 

What else? ; 

Nothing, but that, with the fading summer 
flowers, she, too, faded and died. In her case 
was wrought no miracle of healing. “We all 
do.fade‘as the leaf;” but she had never been a 
strong, green leaf, tossed by summer winds, 
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freshened by summer rains, gay in summer sun- 
shine. Just a pale, sweet day lily, that lived 
her little life, and died with the sunset. And 
the first words she ever spoke, wete the last 
words, also. She opened her tender eyes after 
a long silence, during which she had scarcely 
seemed to breathe, and they rested on me. 

“Nan! Nan! Nan!” she cried, ab if it were 
a call to follow her into the strange, new life, 
the strange, new world, whither, a moment af- 
ter, she was gone. 

If there has been any good in my life since 
then, if I have striven at all to be tender, and 
gentle, and unselfish, let me offer such struggles 
as a tribute to her memory, as one lays flowers 
upon an altar or a grave. Whither she has 
gone, I pray God to guide my feet also, in His 
own good time and way; and I shall know that 
I have reached the place whither my longings 
tend, when I hear, soft falling through the eter- 
nal air, her low, sweet call,— 

“Nan! Nan! Nan! Welcome, Nan!” 





For the Companion. 
CARRIED AWAY TO SEA. 


The ocean steamer was soon to leave for Eng- 
land, and on the wharf all was hurry and con- 
fusion. People were passing and repassing the 
gangway; friends were standing together in 
groups on the wharf, or on the deck of the 
steamer, exchanging their last words of farewell; 
the officers of the boat were hurrying about in 
the performance of their various duties; the 
crew were looking over the bulwarks, waiting 
for tlf captain’s orders; coaches were thun- 
dering down with some new passengers, excited 
with the fear that they might be too late; and 
on all sides were the sights and sounds usually 
associated with the departure of a great mail 
steamer. 

Into the midst of this scene came two boys, 
who looked upon it all with extreme curiosity. 
The great ocean steamer, in particular, seemed 
to attract them. They wondered at its huge 
size, at its enormous smoke stack, at its vast 
length, at its gigantic ventilators, and all the 
contrivances which it possessed to resist the 
waves and the storms of the sea. 

“That’s something like the thing, Fred!” said 
one ofthem. “This is what I’ve always wanted 
to see. We don’t have any thing like this in 
St. Louis, do we?” 

“What a magnificent boat! and what an 
enormous funnel! It's « screw-boat, isn’t it? 
Shouldn’t you like to see the inside? I wonder 
if they’d let us on board.” 

“Of course they would,” said Hubert. 
what crowds are going and coming. 
let’s go.” 

“But I wonder when she’s going to start?’ 
sajd Fred, cautiously. “She may be going now.” 

“O, no,” said Hubert, confidently. “I heard 
a man down there say that she wasn’t going till 
three o’clock. Its only twelve, now. So come 
along.” 

Saying this he led the way, and Fred followed. 
They worked themselves through the crowd, 
crossed the gangway, and soon stood on the 
deck of the steamer. 

Hubert and Fred were Western boys, from 
St. Louis. This was their first visit to a sea- 
port town, and every object which they had 
seen had excited their utmost enthusiasm. 

Like most boys, they felt an ardent interest 
in every thing connected with the sea. Their 
heads were stuffed with Robinson Crusoe and 
Capt. Cook. They were deeply versed in all the 
lore of shipwreck books; they knew the histo- 
ries of all the famous pirates. 

To them the Mississippi had always seemed 
tame. Even the sight of the great lakes, which 
they had enjoyed at Chicago and other places 
on their journey East, did not suffice. The lake 
cruft seemed feeble imitations of the real article. 

What they wanted to see was sea-going ships; 
and of all the ships that passed over the sea, 
what they wanted most to behold was a first 
class screw-steamer. This they had in the gi- 
ant European steamer, which now invited them 
to enter. 

The crowd about the deck, near the gangway, 
detained them for some time, but at length they 
entered a narrow doorway, and pressing along 
through a stream of people, found themselves in 
& spacious saloon. 

This at once attracted their cager attention; 
and they looked at every thing with intense cu- 
riosity, comparing it with the great saloons of 
the Mississippi River steamers. 

All around there was a great uproar; the 
tramp of footsteps overhead, the ringing of bells, 
the roar of escaping steam, the shouts of men, 
and the hum of conversation. At length they 
reached a stairway that led below. 

“Let us go down,” said Hubert; “perhaps 
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we'll see the machinery. I'd give any thing to 
see the shaft of the screw.” 

“But will we have time?” asked Fred, a little 
anxiously. 

“Time? Of course. Why, it doesn’t leave 
till three, you know.” 

Saying this, Hubert hurried down the steps, 
and Fred followed him. 

They found themselves in another saloon, 
with state-rooms on each side. Through this 
they passed, going aft, and here there were ofer 
state-rooms. A great crowd was collected in 
this lower saloon; and, partly from the difficul- 
ty which they had in passing about, and partly 
from the singularity of the arrangements, which 
were so different from those of a Western steam- 
er, much more time was occupied than either 
Hubert or Fred supposed. 

All the while there continued a general din, a 
low rumble, mingled with other sounds, but this 
they thought the usual accompaniment of an 
ocean steamer. 

After going through the cabins, they then 
tried to find their way to the engine-room. 
They walked forward through a narrow pas- 
sage, which was not found until after frequent 
inquiries and long search. At last they did find 
it, and stood before the ponderous engines. 

But the first look that they gave transfixed 
them with horror. 

The vast engines were in motion, and the 
noises and rumbles which they had heard for so 
long a time, had been produced by this! 

“Hubert!” exclaimed Fred, “I was afraid all 
along. We should be carried off. O, what shall 
we do?” 

Hubert said nothing, but both boys stood 
looking at one another with white faces, and in 
utter consternation. 

“Perhaps we’re at the wharf, yet,” said Hu- 
bert. “They may be only working the machi- 
nery. Come, let’s hurry to the deck.” 

Saying this he darted away toward the main 
saloon, followed by Fred, and in a few minutes 
they were on the deck. 

Their worst fears were confirmed! 

There, before them, lay a wide expanse of wa- 
ter, bounded in the distance by the shore. Be- 
tween themselves and this shore were several 
outward bound vessels. 

All this burst upon their view at one glance, 
and so utterly overwhelmed were they, that for 
some moments they could not utter a single 
word. 

At length Hubert started off to some steps, 
and ascended to the saloon deck, followed by 
Fred. The boys looked astern, with staring, 
eager eyes. Alas! that view only added to the 
misery of their situation. Behind was the place 
which they had left, and the spires and the 
gleam of white houses marked where the city 
lay. 

And in that city was their father; and far 
away in St. Louis was their mother; and now 
they were borne away from their native shores, 
from their parents and friends, far over the 
ocean. 

How had it all happened? It seemed but a 
moment since they had left the wharf, but they 
must have been an hour on board. How could 
the steamer have left without their knowing it? 
Was that noise which they had heard the noise 
of departure? 

How fearfully they had mistaken the time! 
One o’clock must have been the hour for leav- 
ing, not three. What could they do? Would 
not their father be heart-broken? What would 
he do? What could he do? What would be- 
come of them? 

The anguish of these two poor, friendless and 
heart-broken boys was manifest in their despair- 
ing looks, their pale faces, their tremulous lips, 
their close clenched fists, their low moans and 
half uttered exclamations, as these thoughts 
swept through their minds. 


They soon drew upon themselves the attention 
of the passengers. Some of them came forward 
and questioned the boys. Hubert explained all 
aboutit. Some officers of the ship were brought 
forward, and Hubert again explained it to them. 
These went off and brought to the spot the cap- 
tain. 

He was aman of severe aspect, scrutinized 
the boys with a searching glance, and listened 
to their story with a frown of vexation. 

“Didn’t you know,” he asked, angrily, “that 
we were to leave at one?” 

“No, sir,” said Hubert. 
at three.” 

“What! Didn’t you hear the order to go 
ashore, and to cast off?” 

“No, sir; we were down below, looking at the 
cabins.” 

The captain turned away with a frown, and 
walked aft in silenco. The passengers looked 
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at the two boys in deep commiseration, but said 





nothing, for the simple reason that they did not 


know what tosay. At length one old gentle- 
man came forward and laid his hand affection- 
ately on Hubert’s shoulder. 

“My boy,” said he, “I’m sorry for you, but 
cheer up. I'll take care of you. Ill see you 
safe back to your friends.” 

Hubert looked at him, and then his eyes wan- 
dered away over the wide sea that separated 
him from his father, and large tears rolled slow- 
ly down his cheeks. 

The old gentleman coughed, turned away, 
and then began to use his pocket handkerchief 
vigorously. 

At this juncture the captain returned. 

“See here, my lads,” said he, in a milder 
voice. “It’s impossible for me to turn back, or 
to wait. There’s the opposition steamer, that I 
have to watch, so that she shall not gain or us. 
But I'll do what I can for you. This is the day 
when the Boston steamer comes; I dare say 
we'll meet her before long. I’ll put you on 
board, and you’ll be back in New York in time 
for your tea.” 

“O captain!” cried Hubert, “may God bless 
you!” He could say no more. 

“Tut, tut, lad, cheer up. I was vexed at first, 
but I’ll see that you’re both sent back; so cheer 
up;” and with these words the captain walked 
away. 

In about an hour they came up to a small 
propeller, from Boston to New York. The cap- 
tain spoke her, and before long Hubert and Fred 
were on board and on their way back to the 
city, after their short but very eventful voyage 
outward. 
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For the Companion. 
THE WIDOW PREBBELY’S FOLLY. 
By Mrs. C. W. Flanders. 
In Two CuapTrers—Cuap. I, 


Among the mountains of New England lived 
the widow of an honest farmer who, by early 
rising and patient toil, had laid by a few thou- 
sand dollars. 

Never was a widow more cast down by her 
bereavement than was Mistress Prebbely by the 
death of her husband. And well she might be; 
for, as all the neighbors said at his funeral, he 
was one of the best men that ever lived. From 
the hour of their marriage until that of his 
death, he had not spoken an unkind word to 
her, nor failed to supply her reasonable wants. 

We wish as much could be said respecting the 
disposition and’ character of Mrs. Prebbely; but 
the truth is, she was one of those light colored 
pieces of humanity that cannot be warranted to 
“wash well.” 

She had been pretty in her girlhood—that is 
to say, she had been as pretty as calm eyes and 
pink and white complexion, without a bit of ex- 
pression in the face could make her. She had, 
perhaps, been in some respects adapted to Mr. 
Prebbely, since it was his nature to crave some 
one to shelter, and love, and labor for; and this 
woman had allowed him to slave for his family 
to h's heart’s content, without once fretting 
about his overtasking himself, or cheering him 
by displays of affection. 

If the farmer ever missed that kind of com- 
panionship which is so essential to the happiness 
of some people, he was wise enough to keep the 
want to himself, and to exert himself to the ut- 
most to find amends in the love of his children, 
who, as their mother very justly said, when in 
her fretful moods, “were all Prebbely!” 

For a whole yeat after the farmer’s death, 
Mrs. Prebbely devoted herself to economy in the 
house, and was a model in this respect. 

The year after, she began to discard one wid- 
ow’s weed after another. By the time the roses 
had bloomed three summers over Mr. Prebbely’s 
grave, she had concluded that weeping was not 
good for blue eyes, nor too much housework for 
the complexion; and for the purpose of shun- 
ning the first and improving the last, she started 
upon a visiting tour among her city relations. 

Thoughtless Widow Prebbely! She had not 
learned that one visit abroad is the nest egg for 
ten at home! 

A widow, with the modest fortune of a farm 
and several thousand dollars well invested, is 
usually well received, and her visits as cordially 
returned, especially if she has any male connec- 
tions who have an eye to the main chance. 

Among the latter, Mrs. Prebbely was visited 
by a distant relative of her late husband, who 
was of a speculative turn of mind. 

This man happened, one day, to take a walk 
over the farm with Johnnie, the widow’s son. 
As they were sauntering along he noticed the 
lad playing with some stones that had bits of 
bright ore in them, and in an instant he was in- 
spired with an assurance that he had discovered 





_—— 
“Where did you find these, Johnnie?” he 
asked of the boy in as careless a tone as posgj. 
ble, fearing that his eagerness would betray the 
presence of the treasure. 
“O, there is plenty of them down here ing 
ledge. Ican show you where it is. There was 
a man here last spring, and he knocked off large 
pieces to take to the city.” 
“Somebody has made the discovery before 
me,” thought Mr. Blank; “but I’ll get the star; 
of him.” 
The boy led the way to a common ledge of 
grayish rock, impregnated with specks of cop. 
per, which the ignorant man supposed were 
gold. . 
His resolution was soon taken. He was too 
poor to buy the most barren ficld, much more 
to work a mine of any kind of ore. His only 
hope of success was in persuading the widow to 
place her little fortune at his disposal. 
Very cautiously, and with the utmost Secresy, 
Widow Prebbely was informed that her farm 
was neither more nor less than an inexhaustj- 
ble gold mine! That all that was necessary to 
make both her and him millionaires was a fey 
hundred dollars to be invested in opening the 
mine. 
As we have said, Mrs. Prebbely was not 
strong-minded woman, nor was she a judge of 
metals. She had seen her children playing with 
the shining stones from their cradle up, without 
the thought that her husband was raising cab- 
bages over a gold mine. 

It is true she rubbed her blue eyes in amaze. 
ment, and said “it couldn’t be;” but Mr. Blank 
“knew it could, and it was so, and as gold was 
being discovered everywhere, why not on Wid- 
ow Prebbely’s farm ?”’ 

Well, itis an old saying, that the “‘fools are 
never all dead.” At the time of which we write, 
there was certainly one living, and that one the 
credulous widow. 

Mr. Blank, too eager to make his own for- 
tune, and too jealous of the unknown gcolozist 
to have his hope long deferred, persuaded Mrs, 


half the profits of the gold crop, and pledging 
herself to advance enough funds for him to de 
velop the wealth of the mines. 

When this agreement was signed, the report 
was allowed to spread like wildfire, tha: gold 
had been discovered upon Widow Prebbely’s 
farm! 

No one, not familiar with what a country sen- 
sation is like, can begin to understand the sud 
den notoriety which the widow and her farm at 
tained. ; 

Not one ina thousand of the people of the 
neizhborhood had seen gold in the ore, and not 
one in ten thousand would have guessed what 
it was had they seen the pure metal. Tlow, 
then, should they know that the brizht specks 
in this gray rock were not exactly what Mr. 
Blank so confidently declared them to be! 

As may be supposed, expectation was at fever 
heat, and Widow Prebbely’s poor, shallow brains 
were as completely addled as brains could be! 

She advanced two hundred dollars from her 
bank account, thinking it a very gencrous sum 
to commence operations with; but bless as, 
“what was two hundred dollars,” Mr. Blank 
said, ‘when the earth beneath them was run- 
ning over with gold?” 

The man gulped down the two hundred dol 
lars, as a greedy toad would gulp a blue-bot 
tle fly! 

Two hundred more, and then five hundred, 
and yet there was only an ugly, narrow tunnel 
that ran into the solid rock, very sparsely pit 
ted with shining dots! 

The hundreds of dollars were the smallest 
part of Widow Prebbely’s loss. In the excite 
ment of gold digging, the products of the farm 
were overlooked, no one, of course, being will 
ing to dig potatoes, when at every thrust of the 
pickaxe, he was liable to throw out a “nugget.” 

Seed time and harvest came and went, and 
one day the widow opened her eyes to the sor 
rowful fact that the cellar and granary were 
empty, her oxen exhausted, and perhaps dying 
of overwork, and every thing going at sixes and 
sevens! 

When the widow did wake up, she woke in 
earnest, but she found Mr. Blank quite a differ- 
ent sort of body to deal with from what her hus 
band had been. He was a nervous, fierce, ur 
reasonable man, already half insane with his 
absurd expectations and eager longings. The 
moment the woman opened her lips to reproach 
him for his want of success, the tie betwee! 
them snapped asunder. 

But hate each other as they wouhl, neithet 
was willing to give up hope of final success, a4 
so they went on, grgwing more suspicious # 
unkind toward each other, until life became* 





gold. 


burden to all the family. 


Prebbely to sign a paper, making over to him . 
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Just when Mr. Blank had become especially 
elated with what seemed to him the most bril- 
Jiant prospects of success, the widow’s last thou- 
sand dollars was reached, and she resolutely re- 
{used to advance another farthing. 

We often hear it said [at least married ladies 
do] that there is nothing so unreasonable as a 
woman! : 

If Mrs. Prebbely had been the very female 
predestined to serve as the specimen woman, she 
could not have been more untractable than she 
was at that inauspicious moment. 

She couldn’t, she shouldn’t, and she wouldn’t! 

“She had let the dolt shovel all her little for- 
tune into a stone cave,” she said, “and the best 
thing he could do was to use it for his own 
tom)!” 

When Mr. Blank heard her decision, his eyes 
glowed like coals of fire. 

“Yes,” he said, hissing out the words between 
his teeth, “it would make a good tomb, and he 
was very much obliged to her for the sugges- 
tion.” 

One night Mr. Blank came in, white as a sheet, 
and announced that all hands resolutely refused 
to work another day unless they were paid for 
their services, or their wages secured to them, 
over the widow’s signature. 

“You must keep your engagement with me,” 
he cried, gnashing his teeth. “Think of the 
months I have labored here, the time 1 have lost, 
the hopes you are blasting!” 

“JT wouldn’t advance another dollar to save 
your life,” said the woman. 

“Tdare you to say that twice,” gasped the 
man. 

“No, nor a penny, either.” 

The glaring eyes of the half maniac looked 
into the cool blue orbs of the determined wom- 
an, until he took in the utter hopelessness of his 
ease, taen, turning on his heel, he said,— 

“To-morrow morning I will commence filling 
up that mine, and, let me tell you, it will be the 
most sorrowful filling up you have ever known.” 

Early the next morning Widow Prebbely 
had occasion to send Johnnie to the neighbor- 
ing town, and he was to be allowed to prolong 
his absence, that he might visit his aunt, who 
lived a couple of miles from the place whither 
his errand carried him. 

This little excursion was all the more agreea- 
ble to the boy, compelled, as he had been, to la- 
bor late and carly at the mine. 

“[ shall not worry about you for three days,” 
said his mother, as she bade him good-by; “but 
you must not lect your aunt coax you into stay- 
ing longer, and you must come in season that I 
may not wait for you at supper.” 

“Twill not fail, mother, and [’ll bring you 
some of the red streaks, of which you are so 
fond. They are always ripe by this time, and 
auntic promised me all that grew on the tree 
she calls mine.” 

Mrs. Prebbely stood by the gate, looking af- 
ter Johnnie as he went down the road, and as 
she did so, saw the lad turn aside and speak to 
Mr. Blank, who was busy in the field near the 
mine. A moment after Johnnie resumed his 
walk, and the widow, returning to the house, 
went about her day’s work, which was more 
laborious than usual. 

Some time during the forenoon, the daughter 
came to her mother to say that the workmen 
were not at the ledge, and asked what the rea- 
son could be that Mr. Blank was working there 
alone. 

Mrs. Prebbely then remembered the conver- 
sation that had taken place between them the 
previous evening, and repeated it to her daugh- 
ter, but added that she did not think Blank 
would really give up the work, but had resorted 
to this method of frightening her into paying 
his bills. 

“Tam sorry you have quarrelled with him,” 
said Estelle. ‘“Ie’s a desperate man, and you 
ouzht to gct rid of him at once.” ° 

“I’m going to get rid of him,” said the wid- 
ow, decidedly; “‘but it can’t be done in a min- 
ute.” 

“Dr. Jeffries says Mr. Blank is crazy, and that 
you must be, too, to be so influenced by him,” 
said Estelle, the blood rising to her cheek. 

Several hours passed by, which were marked 
by unusual coldness between the widow and 
daughter. Estelle, to while away the time, 
Strolled out into the field and went to look at 
the tunnel. 

Blank was hard at work, dragging the stones 
into the excavation. As the girl approached 
he turned his back toward her, bidding her go 
home and tell her mother he would not rest un- 
til he left things as he found them. 

“T do believe that man is crazy,” thought Es- 
telle. “What folly to try to fill up that tunnel, 
sinzle handed!” she said, aloud. 


“One will do any thing for revenge,” growled 


Estelle turned away, terrified by his savage 
mood, and after wandering over the fields, sat 
down under a beech tree to rest. 

As she looked down among the leaves and old 
brown burrs at her feet, she took up a leaf that 
had a curious red spot upon its yellow surface. 
“Blood? and yet it is neither dry nor wet,” 
said Estelle, looking attentively at the stain. 
“It must have come from the workman yonder, 
and yet how fresh it looks!” 

As she glanced toward the solitary man, she 
noticed that he was standing with his head 
turned toward her with a fixed, stern look. The 
moment he perceived himself observed, he re- 
sumed his work. 

Estelle glanced at the leaf again, then threw 
it aside with a shiver. 

But a little before, that drop of blood had 
coursed in the veins of her only brother. Why 
did it not cry out now, and bear witness to the 
guilt of the murderer? By what strange prov- 
idence had it been allowed to fall there, where 
a sister’s eye might efface it with a tear? 

(To be continued.) 





THOSE EVENING BELLS. 
The Limerick bells are famed for a peculiar beauty 
of tone, derived not merely from casting, but from 
situation. When rung, they are mellowed by the 
waters of the Shannon, on the margin of which the 
cathedral stands. Moore, whose father was a grocer 
at Dublin, had relatives at Limerick, and in boyhood 
used to visit them. These early reminiscences pos- 
sibly suggested this poem, so tender and beautiful. 
Those evening bells! those evening bells! 
How many a tale their music tells, 


Of youth, and home, and that sweet time, 
When last I heard. their soothing chime. 


Those joyous hours are passed away, 
And many a heart that then_was gay, 
Within the tomb now darkly dwells, 
And hears no more those evening bells. 


And so ’twill be when I am gone, 

That tuneful peal will still ring on, 

While other bards shall walk these dells, . 

And sing your praise, sweet evening bells. 
a 


For the Companion. 
THE HOMELIEST DOG IN MAINE. 
I own him. 
If you do not believe it, you may get a special 
proclamation from the Governor, ordering all 
dogs in the State to place themselves in an or- 
derly procession, and hop past you for inspec- 
tion, and if you do not then call this dog the 
homeliest of them all, you may punish him by 
any punishment you can get attached to said 
proclamation. 
How shall you know him when you see him? 
He is just a foot and six inches long, from 
the point of his nose to the tip of his tail. His 
faded brown hair is the color of cream that has 
been ten days rising, and is the longest, curliest, 
coarsest, mattedest hair that ever grew on any 
dog. His ears stand up straight, an inch and a 
half. His nose is dwarfed by a kick he got in 
puppyhood. His eyes are dark brown, and look 
like the mud-puddles you see down under alder 
bushes, when the sun is shining through the 
leaves; and they are such beautiful eyes that, 
until you have lived with him six years, as I 
have, you will never think of their beauty, be- 
cause they make the rest of him so much the 
homelier. And his mouth!—well, I can only 
tell you that it can bring forth more yaps in 
the course of any given five minutes, than the 
mouth of any dog you ever saw, so we will let it 
speak for itself. 
If you do not know him by these signs, call 
“Jip! Jip!’ 


Jip in all that State. 


David’s face, begged, whined and died. 


sion, a fondness, unto me. 


as much about it as I. 


father’s. 
which. 


Squire,’ as they called the dog. Indeed, mos 
people called my grandfather so, too; and thai 





the man. 


to all the little dogs who trot by 
you, and the dog that answers to that name is 
he; forI feel quite sure that there is no other dog 


Indeed, I doubt if there has ever been a dog 
“Jip” in any State since the night when Dickens’ 
David’s Dora’s dog Jip crawled out of his Chinese 
house, with its littlé bells, looked up into Dora’s 


Since the time I have known enough to know 
any thing, I have known that I have g fancy, a 
passion, a fondness, (call it what you please) 
for dogs; and most dogs return a fancy, a pas- 


Whatever this feeling is called, it is that some- 
thing in man that makes him call all little dogs 
to him, and that something in little dogs that 
makes them run after him; and now you know 


The first dog I remember, was my grand- 


He was a big, fat, short-legged dog, either 
dirty white or cleanish yellow, no one knew 


I was three years old, and had just gone to 
live with my grandfather, when I saw “The 


when any one knocked at the door, and asked, 
“Is the Squire in?” 
I played with the Squire, (the dog) all of the 
first evening I was there. 
When I went to sleep that night, I dreamed 
that I had been to “Bambury cross,”’ and to the 
moon to see the Man, (and I dreamed that I was 
disappointed in him, too, and thought him not 
at all worth seeing,) and to Greenland’s icy 
mountains, and a few other places of note I had 
heard of; and to all of them I had been carried 
on that whitish-yellow dog’s back. 
So, when I woke up in the morning, you 
may be sure there was nothing I so much want- 
ed to do as to find that dgg, and have my ride 
in earnest. ye 
But I couldn’t find him anywhere. I went 
out to the street, and up and down it, and all 
through the sheds and barn, and at last found 
him, I thought, in a little dirty yard, all of his 
own. 
I jumped on his back, and he ran out where I 
had come in, and half round the yard, when I 
heard my grandfather calling me. 
“Bess, child, get off from that pig’s back, 
quick!” 
For there, sure enough, was I, astride of his 
best pig! 
The dear man spoke too late, though. Some- 
thing snapped. [heard it plainly. 
“Grumph! Grumph!”’ 
Then something ,broke, and piggy and I fell 
down together, as mixed-up a little heap as ever 
you saw, for this time piggy was on my back. 
The dear old man picked me up, and carried 
me into the house, wailing and groaning be- 
cause I had broken the back of his best pig; 
and he was quite right to be sorry, forit is a 
hard thing, I assure you, to set a broken bone 
like that. 
All this; of course, has nothing to do with 
Jip, only he is the last of a long list of pets, who 
came after the big, yellow-white dog, who didn’t 
have his back broken, because the pig did. 
Since then, I have had handsome dogs and 
ugly dogs, hounds, shepherd dogs, and black 
and tans, without number; batd never had, saw, 
or heard of a dog who was so remarkable for 
any thing, as Jip for his homeliness. 
He has a way of riding with me when I go 
about the country. He sits on the buggy seat 
quite like a child, and looks at all the sights as 
curiously, and the boys cry out to each other, 
as we pass them,— 
“What a looking dog!” 
And this is not so much, I think, because he 
is looking at the sights, as I said, as because he 
is so homely. 
Jip has the queerest little yaps a poor dog ever 
had, to bark his way through life with; though 
he never barks, exactly. “Yap” is the only word 
I know, that will at all indicate the noise he 
makes. 
It is as fine and shrill as if it had been blown 
through the point of a hollow brass pin, and it 
makes your ears tingle, as they do when your 
mother boxes them, for which reason I have al- 
ways thought it a pity that he should live in a 
family without children, as ours is; for you see 
he would be as labor saving as a sewing-ma- 
chine, or a carpet-sweeper, or a steam-carriage. 
Jip feels a care of every thing and every body; 
and the only way he has of getting rid of it,— 
which is no more than every one who has it 
wants to do,—is by yapping it off. 
By “yaps,” he tells any stragglers who may 
be about that he is wide awake every night at 
eleven o’clock, precisely. 
By “yaps,” he gets the circus through town 
in the morning, before sunrise, and a very long 
job that is. 
By “‘yaps,” he keeps the neighbors awake all 
night, when they are sick and cross; all day, 
whether they are sick or not. 
In fact, there is only one thing he is never 
known to yap at, and that is a fowl of any kind. 
[Here, some one, looking over my right shoul- 
der, says, “The little ones won’t know what 
“fowl” means; you should say hen. But some 
one, over my left shoulder, says, “What if it 
were a turkey or arooster?” So left, it shall be.] 
If one comes within the reach of those beauti- 


from it. 

shall not share his dinner. 
waiting, watching cat. 
her but once. 


t 
t 





made it very hard to tell which was wanted, 


ful, brown, mud-puddle eyes, they are sure to 
see it, and his paws are sure to trot to it, and 
his nose is sure to smell of it, and his mouth is 
sure to be full of feathers when he comes away 


By “yaps,” too, he takes care that the cat 
Jip eats a great deal 
he doesn’t want, on account of that patient, 


But I never knew him to come to blows with 


Miser (that’s the cat’s name) had a family of 
kittens, who, as yet, kept their eyes shut to the 


Jip, by some turn of humor that I never quite 
understood, thought it would be a good practi- 
cal joke to kill the kittens sometime when the 
cat was eating his dinner. So he waited till a 
day when he had rare roast meat and boiled pota- 
toes, which he knew Miser was very fond of 
Then he quietly trotted off to the shed, where 
the kittens were, and took them up in his teeth, 
one by one, and hugged them there. 

But you see they were so small they couldn’t 
bear much of an embrace, and when he put 
them down again, each one was dead. 

Then he carried them away in his mouth, to 
a little brook behind the house, and dropped 
them in, to run away with the water. 

Then he went away, and was gone with me 
all the afternoon, as usual. : 
At night, when we came home, I opened the 
door. Jip ran in first, and such a quarrelling 
as began! : 

Miser sprang from behind the door. 

Scratch! scratch! scratch! seratch! till she 
almost scratched his eyes out. 

Jip beat back as long as he could stand the 
fire, but you see her claws were sharp, and his 
were blunt, and he couldn’t help ranning away 
at last, “beat!” 

For days and days Jip scarcely dared to come 
into the house; and as often as he did, there 
was that unforgiving cat. Yet we could never 
find out how she knew Jip killed her kittens. 
Neither Jip norI can bear the sight of a cat now. 
Jip could never bear that any one except the 
Squire (grandfather—the Squire dog was dead, 
long ago) should lead family prayers. He 
showed his disapproval by “yaps.” 

One night, the Squire asked his sen, Hashbaz, 
to lead the prayers. 

Jip bore the “chapter” pretty well, though 
the beautiful brown eyes snapped, and the short 
brown tail seemed to have recently discovered 
perpetual motion; but when that was read, and 
Hashbaz began to pray, “Lord, we know that 
we are not worthy”’—“Yap! Yap! Yap! Yap!” 
“That’s Hashbaz praying. Jip mustn’t bark,” 
the Squire whispered. 

“Yap! Yap-p-p-p-p! Yap!” chimed in Jip. 
There were smiles all round, for we tried hard 
not to laugh; and Hashbaz’s prayer was short. 
He got up from his knees, quoting, “A prophet 
is not without honor, save in his own country.” 
Jip was usually a solemn dog at prayers; he 
solemnly walked into the sitting room after 
breakfast, solemnly kneeled down and crossed 
his paws till “amen” was said, solemnly echoed 
it, and trotted away to his own breakfast, which 
was just the reverse of what the rest of the fam- 
ily did. 

I remember once when he got croesser than 
usual, the Squire and I said before him that, he 
must be made to die within a week. Suddenly, 
Jip was missing. No one had seen him, and, 
stranger still, no one had heard him. 

At the end of the week, he came home, quite 
triumphant, (though thin for him,) and evidently 
he thought he had overcome death forever. __ 
For awhile he seemed quite yapped out; I pre- 
sume it was solitude and nothing to eat. So, if 
any of you are inclined to “yap, yap,” like Jip, 
I advise you to advise your mothers to give you 
solitude and nothing to eat for a week, and see 
if it will work as well. ~ 

But, by-and-by, I am sorry to say, Jip’s cross- 
ness came back, and he bit a man in the back of 
his leg. 

We heard he had done it, and we waited anx- 
iously for him to come home that night; but no 
Jip came. 

Some thought that the pain in the man’s leg 
might have caused him to throw it out behind, 
suddenly, and that Jip might have been there, 
so hurt that he couldn’t get up alone. 

Some thought that Jip had been sorry, after- 
wards, that he did it, and that perhaps he got 
the man to carry him down to the river, and let 
the water roll over him, till he should forget 
what a naughty dog he had been, as some peo- 
ple have done for less causes than that. 

But I always said he would come back, and, 
after two weeks, he did; but where he had been, 
or why he had been there, he would never tell. 

He is now as happy and as homely as any dog 
can be; and one taste of human flesh seems. to 
have cured him of wanting more; so we hope 
he will live, and be happy and homely forever- 
more. ‘ 

Then do I believe that little dogs have im- 
mortal souls, like little children? 

O, dear, no! What a question! 


WALKING. 

If you will hold yourself erect, with your chin 
close to your neck, swing your arms freely and 
move rapidly, you will find walking the very 
best exercise. Few muscles escape work, while 








good things of this world. 


you enjoy fresh air, sunshine, and a constant 
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change of scene. I have taught gymnastics as 
a profession for many years, but as a source of 
health I believe walking is superior to any of 
the artificial exercises. The best hour during 
the autumn and winter, for people of average 
strength, is from seven to eight in the morning; 
for invalids from ten toeleven. Mrs. Lewis and 
myself have walked around our Common more 
than a thousand mornings with the happiest re- 
sults upon health and spirits. By the way, is it 
not a curious fact, that while our people are 
clamoring for a large park, which must be lo- 
cated several miles away, this most beautiful 
park, which lies at their very doors, should 
never be visited by them? During these years 
of morning walks we have never, that we can 
recall, met a single person out for a “constitu- 
tional.” With the exception of the children of 
toil hurrying across to their tasks, we have it 
all to ourselyes.—Dr. Dio Lewis. 
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For the Companion. 


MOUNTAIN HEIGHTS OF HISTORY. 
By Virginia F, Townsend. 
THE LITTLE PORT OF PALOS. 

It isa morning in August, nearly four hun- 
dred years ago, and the sun is not yet above 
the horizon, to gaze once more upon the little, 
drowsy port of Palos, tucked away in a corner 
of sunny Spain. 

But although the sun is not yet up, everybody 
else is in the little port, and everybody has 
crowded down to the edge of the quay, where 
three small vessels are just getting ready to 
weigh anchor in a heavy breeze. 

Such crazy looking little craft as they are! 
Why, the bravest hoy amongst you would hard- 
ly care ‘to put off in them for a run down the 
harbor. 

But some unusual excitement is going on 
amongst that crowd by the quay. There are 
shakings of heads, and sullen, gloomy faces. 
Grief and anguish are upon the faces of others. 
Do you hear the angry mutterings? If you 
could only draw near enough to mjngle with 
the excited crowd, you would hear also the sto- 
ries they are telling each other—frightful stories 
of raging monsters and roaring caverns, of hor- 
rible creatures without a name, partly man and 
partly beast—of mountains girdled with fire, all 
of which old sailors have caught glimpses of in 
fogs at twilight, or just on the stroke of mid- 
night, far out at sea—that smiling blue sea that 
stretches away from the little harbor of Palos to 
the horizon on this morning—don’t forget it— 
of the 3d of August, 1492. 

The coolest and wisest heads among that buz- 
zing crowd look on the three small vessels just 
ready to sail, with quiet, half passive contempt. 
They regard the whole adventure as quite as 
wild and absurd as you would think it to-day, 
if a flect, all finely rigged and manned, were to 
sail, some fine summer morning, out of New 
York or Boston harbor, in search of the man in 
the moon, or one of the rings of Saturn. 

“What a wild goose chase this was, worthy of 
a fool or a madman, this going in search of 
another world! As though somebody would 
not have found it out before this, if such a thing 
really existed anywhere! Well, fools must have 
their day, and if the crazy-headed foreign leader 
of this madcap expedition ever returned with 
the poor fellows who had been coaxed or com- 
pelled into joining him, he would be a by-word 
and a laughing-stock to the end of ‘his days.” 

This was the poor consolation of the wisest 
among the crowd; and all this time the little 
squadron—the decked vessel and the two cara- 
vels—rode calmly at anchor in the harbor of 
Palos. 

But suddenly a man with a tall, command- 
ing figure comes among the crowd, and makes 
his way down to the Santa Maria, the largest of 
the three vessels, 

Look at him—look at him! 
throng does. 

He is a man far past his prime, with a large, 
quiet, masterful face, wrought all over with 
lines of thought, and patience, and hope de- 
ferred; with standing in the ante-chambers of 
kings and queens, with waiting in the halls of 
unfricndly and bigoted councils of ecclesiastics. 

But this man, with the strong, marked face, 
and the grand old head that grew gray at thir- 
ty-tive, has reached at last the goal of his dreams 
and hopes; and this is the most triumphant 
hour that his life yet has seen, as he moves 
down with his calm, majestic figure through 
the crowd. 

And the name of this man, this dark, gaunt 
Genoese, with the grand old gray head, the 
name known to all the common people of Italy, 
Portugal and Spain for many a year, and jecred 
at alike by all, as that of a fool or a madman— 


Every eye in the 





the little children hooting at him as he passed 
along the streets—the name of this man—CurRIs- 
TOPHER CoLuMBUS—you have known and re- 
vered from childhood. , 

He goes in his calm, stately fashion on board 
his ship. While the multitude stand gazing from 
shore, he hoists the banner of Spain to the mast- 
head of the Santa Maria. Then giving the last 
word, the squadron weighs anchor, and, borne 
out of themselves, in spite of all their scorn and 
forebodings, one mighty shout, broken, it is 
true, by sobs and groans, bursts from the as- 
sembled crowd. The crews wave their hats and 
shout hoarsely back, and the blue waves shine, 
and dance, and seem to caress in mute joy the 
prows of the little sqfiadron setting out in quest 
of a new world. 

Ah, would the little company of vessels ever 
return, and ride again some summer morning 
in the little harbor of Palos? 

The beams of the morning sun touch, as with 
solemn, anointing fingers, the forehead of the 
man standing on the deck of the Santa Maria, 
with the banner of Spain waving above him. 

Look at him! Look at him! He is the fore- 
most figure in the fifteenth century, and that 
scene is one of the most eventful in the world’s 
history. 

He is almost an old man now. He has watched 
and prayed for this hour. Ah, God, who has 
given it to him at last, alone knows how pa- 
tiently, how fervently! - 

What thoughts must surge and swell in his 
bosom as he stands there! 

He remembers the vision let down—he knows 
not how—out of heaven into his youth, and 
which thereafter held possession of his soul; he 
remembers how it has shone and floated above 
all the loss, and sorrow, and pain of his life, the 
vision of that unknown land far to the west- 
ward. Ever ringing across the vast spaces of 
waters, came to him a voice, which no howling 
of tempests nor raging of men could drown, for 
it was the voice of God, and he knew that the 
land was there—he knew it was there! 

He remembers how he has stood, a despiged 
and scouted adventurer, at foreign courts. He 
remembers how he has carried from one nation 
to another his great purpose. He remembers 
how, wherever his feet have wandered, he has 
been a mark for ridicule—sometimes of insult 
and outrage—from passionate prejudice and 
bigotry. 

And now, as the dark face of the grand old 
Genoese turns to the westward, a hope almost 
triumphant transfigures it. 

“Dear land, I am coming! 
ing!” he murmurs. 

Ah, the brave old heart under the gaunt face 
and the gray head burns still with the fire and 
fervor of youth. 

So the vessels stand out to sea, and those 
watching on shore see them in the favoring 
breeze fade slowly out of sight. ‘ 

Would they ever come back again? Would 
they ever come back again? 

This was still the question, like a solemn 
chime of bells perpetually sounding through ev- 
ery heart, for,on board those vessels were hus- 
bands, sons and brothers, out of many a house 
in the drowsy little port of Palos. 

And, for answer, there were only doubt, and 
gloom, and foreboding. 

(Concluded next week.) 


At last I am com. 
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MISS BURDETT COUTTS. 

Many of our readers have heard of the rich 
English lady, Miss Burdett Coutts, with her 
eccentric ways, and her noble gifts to many 
public charities. But they may not know that 
her eccentricities have some trace of gypsy 
blood, and may, perhaps, show her connection 
with a gypsy stock. 

Her mother, when a little girl, was caught by 
a gypsy band, on the outskirts of an English 
town, and adopted as one of the strolling com- 
pany. Fora time, she entered with great zest 
into this new life, and enjoyed its wildness of 
freedom, and roving habits. She readily assim- 
ilated with the tribe, and might have passed for 
one of their children. ~ 

But a new fancy attracted the versatile girl. 
A band of strolling players captivated her im- 
agination, and she deserted her gypsy friends, 
drawn by this new magnetism. She soon 
eclipsed all her rustic associates on the stage, 
and was called to London, where her genius 
found a wider range on the boards of old Drury. 

Here she won the admiration, and finally the 
hand of the wealthy banker, Thomas Coutts, 
and, after some years, was left a widow, with 
the snug income of seventy thousand pounds a 
year. The romance of her career was not yet 
ended, for her beauty, or perhaps her wealth, 
attracted the young Duke of St. Albans, and the 


strolling gypsy girl ended her life as wife of an 
English noble. 

It is not surprising that the daughter of a 
woman, leading such a strange and versatile 
life, should inherit eccentricities, both of temper 
and character. Some of her curious whims, 
which have startled the steady-going people, 
who stand in fear of Mrs. Grundy, may have 
been born of the gypsy habits ingrained into 
the mother during her wandering life. 





A CITY OF THE DEAD. 


It is startling to any one living in a great 
city, to think of the underground work lying 
beneath every street. There is an immense line 
of sewers which may be clogged, and send up 
filthy odors to create a pestilence. There are 
miles upon miles of gas pipes, which may leak 
and fill a large region with an insufferable 
stench. There are huge water-pipes which may 
decay or burst, and cause an inundation. It is 
surprising that we have so little discomfort 
from this underground world. 

In addition to all these pipes and drains, Paris 
has underneath it a city of thedead. Nine or ten 
centuries ago, immense excavations were carried 
on a hundred or more feet below the surface, to 
obtain building stone. Thesolid rock was quar- 
ried through for many miles, and the stones 
used to build houses above. Near the end of 
the last century, some of the streets settled a 
little, and engineers were appointed to.examine 
the excavations, and make every thing sure. 
At the same time it was determined to removea 
large number of dead bodies from some of the 
city cemeteries, and bury them in those tunnels 
below. The work was done on a vast scale, and 
now, every five years, the common graves in 
three of the great cemeteries are dug up, and 
the remains are carried to the so-called cata- 
combs below. It is supposed that three or four 
millions are interred here, and the Paris under- 
ground has a far larger population than the gay 
city above. 

Every thing is in perfect order. The streets 
below are named like those above. The dead 
from each cemetery are placed together. Open- 
ings are made for the admission of air, channels 
formed to carry off the water, steps built from 
the upper to the lower excavations, pillars set 
up to support the weak walls of the vaults, and 
the skulls and bones are piled up against the 
walls. 

Once a year the inspector-general of the quar- 
ries of the river Seine goes down to examine the 
vaults and galleries, and there is always a large 
company of curious persons who obtain permis- 
sion to go with him. One of our countrymen 
recently went down with a large party of two 
hundred, twenty of them ladies. He says, ““Hav- 
ing wound round ninety steps of a spiral stair- 
case till we were giddy, those of us who had the 
misfortune to enter first, being covered with 
grease from the dripping candles of those above, 
we found ourselves at the foot of the stairway 
in a tunnel about three feet wide, and but little 
more than six feet high, in which only two per- 
sons could walk abreast.” 

The passage is hewn through the solid rock, 
rock above, rock below, rock on either side. 
The ceiling was in many places rough and un- 
even, and huge masses of stone looked as if they 
might fall at any moment. They have fallen, 
sometimes, and lives have been lost in conse- 
quence. At length they came to the door of the 
Catacombs proper, and, as it opened, creaking 
on its huge hinges, the spectacle was horrible. 

“On either side was a wall of human bones 
and skulls, reaching nearly to the roof, here 
some ten feet in height. This wall is built of 
the thigh and shin bones, and three rows of 
skulls, the first two feet from the ground, and 
the others about that distance apart. Behind, 
and piled up even with it to the top, the smaller 
bones, which this wall of sleulls, and thighs, and 
shins sustains, were thrown indiscriminately. 
The skulls were placed fronting each other, and, 
with the holes where the eyes had been, and the 
upper jaws, partly filled@with teeth, all lighted 
up with the glare of our candles, glared horri- 
bly at us.” 

These walls of human bones run for many 
miles, and yet the bones do not cover one-three- 
hundredth part of the whole excavations. The 
party, after a long and circuitous walk, ascend- 
ed another spiral staircase, and found themselves 
in a part of the city nearly a mile from where 
they had gone down, “glad enough to see sun- 
shine, and breathe fresh air, and get into the 
living, upper world again, after our exploration 
of more than an hour among the dead.” 

The writer adds, “I am inclined to believe 
there will yet be some terrible accident—a cav- 
ing in of the streets and buildings above these 
passages; and, with the general good care with 
which the French government protects the lives 





a, 
ors are permitted to expose themselves by dg 
scending into the Catacombs, merely to gratify 
their curiosity.” 

——+o—-—_____———_ . 
FRENCH AFFAIRS. 

In concluding what we have to say abont 
French politics, we confine our statements tp 
what has taken place since the constitutiong} 
ministry was formed, at the beginning of 1879, 
The Reds, or radical politicians, were bent 
upon overthrowing the imperial government, 
no matter whether it should be good or bad, 
What that government might be, or what jt 
might do, did not concern them. It was the 
imperial government, and that, to them, was 
reason enough that it should be destroyed. 

It is obvious that a party, animated by 
purely destryctive principle, and determined 
upon a purely destructive purpose, was danger. 
ous to the repose of the empire; and that the 
government, aside from regard for its own 
safety, was bound to observe the doings of such 
a party closely, in order to preserve the peace 
of France. 

Resolved to annoy the government, and hop. 
ing to get up an insurrection in Paris, the lead- 
ers of the Reds in the Chamber of Deputies 
(Corps Legislatif) made the most bitter attacks 
on it; and the editors of their newspapers fol- 
lowed their example, even going so far as to 
advise the people forcibly to oppose it, and 
urging the soldiers to declare against it, in vio. 
lation of their duty and their oath. 

In consequence of this, government prosecut- 
ed the editors of some of the Red newspapers, 
or journals, and those editors were convicted, 
and sentenced to pay fines, and to be imprisoned. 

Some issues of those journals were “seized” 
by the police, because they contained articles 
that were supposed to be dangerous in the then 
excited state of the public mind. 

Government also instituted proceedings 
against M. Rochefort, an editor, based on his 
endeavor to destroy it. This was impolitic; but 
the Chamber of Deputies approved of it, bya 
vote of 236 to 34. a 

The trial took place, and M. Rochefort was 
convicted, and sentenced to pay a fine of 3,000 
frances, (less than $600 in American geld,) and 
to be imprisoned for six months. He appealed 
to the Court of Cassation, which is the highest 
court, and which has the power to say whether 
he has been legally treated. 

The public excitement, already very great, 
was carried to its extreme height by the occur- 
rence of a tragedy. Prince Pierre Bonaparte— 
acousin of the emperor, and a son of Lucien 
Bonaparte, a brother of Napoleon I.,—took of- 
fence at the course of a journal, called La Mar- 
sellaise, and tried to get up a duel with its edi- 
tor, M. Rochefort. But M. Rochefort “fought 
shy,” and left the matter to be taken up by one 
of his associates, Paul Grousset, who sent M. 
Victor Noir and M. Fonvielle to the prince, to 
arrange for a duel. 

The two seconds visited the prince, and, after 
a short conversation, a quarrel took place, and 
the prince shot M. Noir, and tried to shoot M 
Fonvielle. 

Two stories are told as to the cause of the 
shooting. The prince says M. Noir slapped him 
in the face, whereupon he shot M. Noir. M. 
Fonvielle denies this, and says the prince began 
the fatal fray. 

The funeral of M. Noir called together, or 
called out, some two hundred thousand men; 
and government had a hundred thousand sol- 
diers in Paris, and many thousand policemen. 
But for this enormous force, there would have 
been a rising, and the imperial government 
might have been overthrown. This was what 
the Reds wanted, but the government was too 
strong for them. 

Another excitement was created when the 
Chantber of Deputies voted that M. Rochefort 
should be prosecuted; and but for thé presence 
of the great military force at the capital, there 
would have been an outbreak. The soldiers 
dispersed the crowd, but without shedding 
blood. Government finds the troops so useful 
that it has resolved not to reduce the army. 

——_+o>————_———- 
PATTI AND THE SPARROW. 

Jenny Lind had some curious adventures with 
birds while in this country, and now a beautiful 
story is told of Mile. Patti, the celebrated singer, 
which shows not only her tenderness of heart, 
but the power of birds to love and be grateful 
for kindness: 

Avery — little anecdote is related of Mile. 
Carlotta Patti, the incidents of which occurred 
during a visit to England, some years ago. 

On a certain summer afternoon, while riding 


through one of the beautiful suburbs of London, 
she observed a sparrow, which seemed to have 








of its subjects, it is a little surprising that visit- 


been wounded, fluttering along the roadside. 
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Pitying the little sufferer, she alighted from her 
carriage, and, taking. it up very tenderly, dis- 
covered that both of its legs were broken. 

The forlorn condition of the bird, the charac- 
ter of its injuries, with which her own disability 
taught her so well how to sympathize, and its 
apparent willingness to be cared for by so kind 
a hand, induced Mile. Patti to take the poor lit- 
tle creature home. Since that hour, the bird 
and the cantatrice have been inseparable friends. 
It has been with her in all her journeyings, ac- 
cepts its food from no other hands but hers, and 
seems to watch and wait for her, as if it pos- 
sessed an intelligence capable of gratitude. 
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FORTUNE LOST. 

All our readers are familiar with the kaleido- 
scope, that curious tube, with its bits of painted 
glass, forming all sorts of beautiful figures, no 
two of them alike. We can remember the amuse- 
ment it gave us in boyhood, for many an hour. 
We could hardly see enough of it, and often 
speculated how so many changes were possible. 

This instrument was an invention of our cen- 
tury. Sir David Brewster, of Scotland, one of 
the most famous opticians and astronomers of 
the age, amused himself with constructing it in 
leisure hours, and then gave it to the world. 
The excitement it occasioned in Great Britain 
is almost incredible. 

Philosophers, scholars, authors, business men, 
laborers, as well as boys and girls, seemed al- 
most to run mad after the novelty. Groups 
were seen in every street, and in all the stores 
where the instruments were sold, turning up the 
little tubes, and talking excitedly to each other 
about the wonderful figures. 

The sale was prodigious, and they could not 
be manufactured fast enough to supply the de- 
mand. Many manufacturers and storekeepers 
made fortunes by the large sale. 

But Sir David Brewster gained nothing from 
it but a little popularity. He took out a patent, 
but it never yielded a single pound. Dealers of 
all kinds infringed on the patent, and he made 
no attempt to enforce his rights. Long-headed 
men said it would have yielded him a hundred 
thousand pounds, if he had received a fair per- 
centage on the sales. He was poor, then, strug- 
gling for a competence, and such a fortune 
would have been of great service in his scien- 
tific studies. But, like many inventors, his in- 
genuity coined money for others, but not for 
himself. 
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A LOST CHILD. 

Thirty-three years ago there lived in Lewis- 
ton, Logan Co., O.,a farmer by the name of 
Harris Hopkins, who had a child, a boy between 
three and four years of age. One day, while 
the farmer was at werk in a field some distance 
from the farm-house, the ‘boy started from the 
honse across the fields to see his father. The 
last seen of the little fellow was when he left the 
house. 

Hundreds of people turned out to search for 
the lost child. The river was dragged, the 
woods searched, rewards offered, but all to no 
purpose. After days of weary and anxious 
search, the little fellow was given up by the par- 
ents and sympathizing friends. The few In- 
dians living in that neighborhood were friendly 
and peaceable, and no suspicion ever attached 
to them, and the affair was forgotten, or only 
talked of as a mysterious disappearance. 

The Hopkins family at length left their old 
home and settled in Illinois, and up to ten days 
ago none of their old neighbors in Logan coun- 
ty had expected to see any members of the fam- 
ily again. 

The astonishment of the old settlers in and 
sbout the neighborhood can be conceiyed, when, 
Tecently, a tall man, browned by exposure to 
sua and storm, and speaking the broken Eng- 
lish of the half-civilized Indians, made his ap- 
Pearance at Lewiston, and claimed to be the 
child missed thirty-three years ago. 

He stated that a Cherokee Indian, wandering 
through that section, had enticed him from the 
field as he was going in search of his father, 
ind had carried him to the far West. The old 
chief had treated him as his own son, and hay- 
ing been taken away at so early an age, the 
Memory of his parents and former life had fad- 
tlfrom his mind. For thirty odd years he lived 
‘san Indian, and supposed that he was the son 
of the old chief who claimed to be his father. 

Afew months since the chief, then high in 
nok in the Cherokee nation, and very advanced 

Mage, found himself on his death-bed. Short- 
ly before he died he called his adoped son to his 
ide, and informed him who and what he 
was, As soon as the old chief was dead and 
buried, Hopkins came to Logan county in search 
of his parents, who, he found, had removed to 
paign City, Ill. He, however, remained 

‘me days at Lewiston, to gratify the curiosity 
Of the old settlers, who had aided in the search 
fr him thirty-three years ago. His reappear- 








ance has caused quite as much excitement in 
Logan county, as did his sudden and mysterious 
disappearance, a third of a century ago. 
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MY DONKEY-GIRL IN EGYPT. 

A tourist in Egypt says that the boys who 
drive the donkeys used by travellers who visit 
Thebes are a sharp-witted set of young rogues. 
They pick up English wonderfully, and are ex- 
cellent mimics, 

They come to you with a meek, deferential 
air, and bowing to the ground, will “Hope my 
lord is quite well to-day.” “Eh, go to Karnac, 
captain? First rate donkey for Karnac. Karnac 
by moonlight? Eh! Beeautiful! Exxquesite! O, 
yes, most makneficent.” Of course, the little 
monkeys pick up these expressions from enthu- 
siastic travellers. Ten chances to one, if a sight- 
seer happens to look behind him suddenly, he 
will discover one of them mimicking some pecu- 
liarity in his gait, or manner, to the great 
amusement of his fellows. 

But there are donkey-girls also—little women 
in short, sleeveless tunics, and bead necklaces, 
who will run by your side by the hour together, 
and keep the donkeys up to their paces, without 
the least appearance of fatigue. Full of fun, 
they will ask “How you like being coached 
about Thebes by a small gall.” “Small gall 
donkey better than small boy—eh?—more go, 
more go!” And the “small gall’s” eyes will 
laugh, and her teeth will sparkle, and her trin- 
kets jingle as she trots nimbly along and looks 
roguishly up into your face. A correspondent 
writes: 


I had a donkey-girl called Fatima, at Thebes, 
a swarthy little woman, with round, merry face, 
big black eyes, and stout legs that carried her 
many a league by my side. She was mostly 
faithful, and clave to me through thick and thin. 
She was on the bank with the early dew in the 
morning. Peeping out the first thing on wak- 
ing, I saw her, fresh as a daisy, her donkey 
browsing by her side. She only left me with 
sunset at night. 

We used to cross the plain in company, and 
spend the sunny hours hunting among the 
tombs in the Abd-el-Gooneh Hill. We took our 
lunch together in the sanctuaries of solemn tem- 
ples, and I often shared my last drop of water 
with her under a palm-tree’s shade in the sandy 
desert. . 

Fatima forsook me, sometimes, however, and 
heartlessly ran off with the lord in the next boat; 
for there were other boats than our own tied to 
the bank. 

She always came back with a guilty look, and 
when I reproached her for her perfidious ways, 
she would put on a penitent air that was quite 
touching; and did her best to soothe my wound- 
ed feelings. 

“Me be always your donkey-girl,” she would 
say, putting her finger in her mouth and look- 
ing up, “one moor, two moon, every moon!’ 
and the little puss would wave her hands wildly 
to the mountains, jump on her donkey, and ride 
away in triumph. 

And she cried—she really did—when we went 
away. Poor little Fatima, | wonder where she 
is now! She must be seventeen, and, I dare say, 
the mother of a whole family of Thebans. 





THE ROYAL FAMILY OF ENGLAND. 


Some of our readers saw the Prince of Wales, 
and some of them may also see Prince Arthur, 
who is now visiting this country. They may 
feel an interest in knowing all about the royal 
family. We believe Queen Victoria has never 
lost a child: 


The Queen Alexandrina Victoria, only daugh- 
ter of Edward, Duke of Kent, was born May 24, 
1819, and succeeded to the throne on the decease 
of her uncle, William IV., June 20, 1837. She 
was crowned at Westminster, June 20, 1838, and 
married to her cousin, Francis Albert Augustus 
Charles Emanuel, Duke of Saxe, Prince of Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha, Feb. 10, 1840. She is the 
mother of nine children, as follows: 

Victoria Adelaide Mary Louise, born Nov. 21, 
1840, and married to Prince Frederick William 
of Prussia, Jan. 25,1858. Their issue is three 
children. 

Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, &c., born 
Novy. 9, 1841, and married Princess Alexandria, 
of Denmark, March 10, 1868. Theissue is two 
children. 

Alice Maud- Mary, born April 25, 1848, and 
married Prince Louis, of Hesse-Darmstadt, July 
21, 1862. Their issue is two children. 

Alfred Ernest, born Aug. 6, 1844. : 

Helena Augusta Victoria, born May 25, 1846. 

Louisa Carolina Alberta, born March 18, 1848. 

Arthur Patrick Albert, born May 1, 1850. 

Leopold George Duncan Albert, born April 7, 


853. 
Beatrice. Mary Victoria Feodore, born April 
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TALL BOYS. 

Englishmen often say that Americans are de- 
generating from the old stock in stature and 
health. Such facts as the following don’t look 
like it: 

They have a boy in Sciota county, Ohio, aged 
fifteen years, who stands six feet one inch high, 
measuring around the shoulders three feet eleven 
inches, forty-one inches around the chest, forty- 
two inches around the hips, weighing one hun- 


dred and eighty-eight pounds, and wears num- 
ber ten boots. He recently announced his wil- 
lingness to test his strength with any boy of the 
same age in America. This challenge was 
promptly responded to by Benjamin F. Kiplin- 
ger, of Rock county, Indiana, fifteen years of 
age, six feet eight inches in his stocking feet, 
measuring around the shoulders fifty-seven inch- 
es, forty-six inches around the chest, forty-six 
inches around the hips, weighs two hundred and 
thirty-five pounds, wears number twelve boots, 
and says he is willing to try his strength at the 
scales, or in any other way that said Crawford 
can agree upon. 
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THE DEACON AND THE WASPS. 

There are times when Scripture passages can 
be quoted appropriately and with fine effect— 
but not always—as is illustrated by the good 
deacon below: 





A worthy deacon in a town in Maine, was re- 
markable for the facility with which he quoted 
Scripture on all occasions, The Divine Word 
was ever at his tongue’s end, and all the trivial 
as well as important occurrences of life fur- 
nished occasions for quoting the language of 
the Bible. What was better, however, the ex- 
emplary man always made his quotations the 
standard of action. 

One hot day he was engaged in mowing with 
his hired man, who was leading off, the deacon 
following in his swath, conning his apt quota- 
tions, when the man suddenly sprang from his 
place, leaving the swath just in time to escape 
from a wasp’s nest. 

“What is the matter?” hurriedly inquired the 
deacon. 

“Wasps,” was the laconic reply. 

“Pooh,” said the deacon; “ ‘the wicked flee 
when no man pursueth, but the righteous are 
as bold asalion.’” And taking the workman’s 
swath, he moved but a step, when a swarm of 
brisk insects settled about his ears, and he was 
forced to retreat, with many a painful sting and 
a great discomfiture. 

“Ah,” shouted the other, with a chuckle, 

“the prudent man foreseeth the evil and hid- 
eth himself, but the simple pass on and are pun- 
ished.’” 
The good deacon had found his equal in mak- 
ing applications of the sacred writings, and 
thereafter was not known to quote Scripture in 
a mowing field. 


+> 
+o 


IS YOUR COMPANION PAID FOR? 

If not, oblige the Publishers by forwarding 
the subscription price as early as possible. 

All subscribers who pay for their papers be- 
fore MARCH 81, 1870, can receive them for $1 50 
per copy. 

After that date we shall be obliged to charge 
the full price of $1 75, on each unpaid subscrip- 





tion. 


The date printed against your name on the 
margin of your paper shows to what time you 
have paid. 

. 
A BAD END. 

Bad characters are quite certain to have a bad 
end. But it does not always come suddenly, 
and in direct connection with their crimes. In 
the following case, a violent death was the im- 
mediate consequence of theft in a railway train 
in England: 

On Thursday, a first-class passenger by the 
night mail north, fell from a carriage a few miles 
beyond Carlisle, and was killed on the spot. 

It is supposed that he was a professional thief, 
and having chloroformed and robbed a fellow- 
passenger, a rich manufacturer from Bradford, 
was trying to creep into an empty second-class 
carriage, the better to escape at the first station, 
when he lost his hold and fell, the train passing 
over him. s 

A guard has recognized him as John Rogers, 
alias “Gentleman Jack,” a returned convjct, 
long notorious for railway robberies. Rogers 
was an accomplished and well educated man, 
once a clergyman in the English. church, but 
expelled in disgrace for bad conduct. 





A BRIGHT BOY. 
Rogues sometimes get money from simple 
minded people, but this lad did not belong to the 
simple ones: 


A short time since a boy, who’ was so small 
that he was obliged to stand several feet off from 
the teller’s desk in our bank in order to be seen, 
presented a check for sixty dollars. The money 
was handed over, the boy being known, and our 
little friend departed. Some five minutes later 
he rushed into the bank, looking the picture of 
fright, and almost breathless. As soon as he 
recovered sufficiently, he said,— 

“M—m—nister, did you send for me, sir?” 

“No, certainly not. hy do you ask?” 

“A m—man came up to me—me in the street, 
and said you paid me too much money, and he 
wanted to take it from me.” f 

“Did you give it to him?’ 

“No, sir. Lasked him did he catch a weasel 
asleep? and I ran back to you.” 


++. 
ANOTHER CASE. 


A party of boys disguised themselves with 
hideous masks and grotesque garments in Gales- 
burg, IIL, last week, and succeeded in frighten- 
ing an infant into convulsions, and making its 
mother, who, hearing the horrified screams of 
her child, hastened into the room to shield it 





from harm, hopelessly insane. 














Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1. 
RIDDLE. 
1. Lam a negative, wiHich you strongly express ; 
When one would ensnare you, or temptation press. 
2. I’m an affirmative, and in token of this 
Some people misuse me when they mean to say 


es. 
8. And Tom an article as useful as any, 
I stand but for one, but you’ll find me in many. 
4. Interjection am I, the truth you may know ’tis, 
If you wish very much to claim any notice. 
5. Interjection am I too; at me you may laugh, 
’Twixt the bleat of a lamb, and the cry of a calf— 
I am not a quarter but the half of a half. ‘ 
6. Interjection am I too! my name you may know, 
If one pinches your finger, or treads on your toe 
7. Preposition am I, and before I am gone, 
Let me say I’m a lad that likes to get on. 
In Hong Kong you may find me, but not in the 


cast ; 
I existed in Egypt when Potipherah was priest. 
And yet I’m no pilgrim, nor am I in Bunyan, 
But every one knows me, who cuts up an onion, 
And |g if you notice, you will find me in bun. 
on. 





WILLY WIsP. 


3. 
ENIGMA. 

Tam com a of 83 letters. 
My 21, 2, 5, 11 is a geometrical figure. 
My 28, 3, 14, 5 is found in my 8, 17, 22, 29, 30. 
My 382, 6, 27 is a plaything. 
My 29, 10, 31, 33 an adverb. 
My 23 


, 19, 20, 16, 18 a portion of the face. 
My 15, 1, 24, 4, 25 very disagreeable. 

My 9,.26 an exclamation. 

My 12, 18, 28, 7 a stratagem. 

My whole is a piece of advice. Ww. x.! 


4. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 

My Jirst is in water, but not in lake. 
My second is in dough, but not in cake. 
My third is in bud, but ne’er comes to a flower. 
My fourth is not rain, but is part of a shower. 

y fifth is in rain, but never in cloud. 
uy sixth is in strut, yet not at all proud. ~ 

y seventh of cream is a fifth of the whole. 
My eighth is no stick, but a fourth of a pole. 
My ninth and tenth in little each vie. 
My eleventh is just one third of an eye. 
My twelfth is in eat, but never in food. 
My thirteenth is in tree, but not in the wood. 
The whole when combined, form a dear, honored 


name, 
Which from poverty rose to true greatness and 


lame ; 
A lesson to youth, to improve every hour 
In study or work, for knowledge is Tog’ 
Mrs. W. W. Tapor. 
CHARADE. 
My whole is a compound word 
Composed of letters ten. 
My /irst is found in the blacksmith’ shop, 
And sometimes worn by men. 


* next word nqw I apprehend 
3 in a school-boy’s pocket; 
Behead it twice, it has no end, 
And is often found in locket. A. R.B. 


6. 
WORD SQUARE. 
1. A curse. 
2. A girl’s name. 
3. Nigh. 
4. To merit. A. L. P. 


Conundrums. 

People who let the grass grow under their feet.— 
Aeronauts, 

What quctrepeds are admitted to balls, operas, 
and dinner-parties? White kids. 

Why is drawing from nature infectious? It's 
ge 

What is the difference between a conceited conjur- 
or and an. important blood-vessel in the neck? One 
is a vain juggler, and the other is a jugular vein. 

What shoes should a man wear while at sea? Na- 
vy-gaiters (navigators), of course. 

Why are elections like tents? Because the canvass 
ends at the polls. 

When is a small fish-pond likeabird-cage? When 
there’s a perch in it. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Bismark. 
2. Ifhe wants to get down, he can pluck it from 
the breast of the goose under his arm. 
‘oun words.—HomER, DANTE. Cross 
.—Hood, Ophelia, Milton, Everett, Racine. 
4. Cove-ring. 





6. Atlas, Trace, Latin, Acids, Sense. 








THE YOUTHS 


COMPANION. 














ALONE IN THE DARK. 


“Stay by me to-night, dear mamma,” said a child, 
“The rain rattles down, and the wind is so wild, 

I shut up my eyes and I cover my head, 

And draw myse'f up in a heap in the bed; 

And I think about robbers, and shiver with fear, 
Do stay by me, mother; it’s so dark up here.” 


“T cannot, my darling; and why should J st.y? 

You are never afraid to come up here by day; 

You -tudy and play in this same little room, o 
And never have left it with f-ar or with gloom. 
Why, then, when you're wrapt up so cosy and warm, 
Do you think about things that can do youno harm?” 


“© mother! it’s light in the daytime, you know, 
And the sunshine then puts all the room in a glow; 
And up from the hall comes a murmur of sound, 
When Jenny and Kitty are running around; 

And thongh your voice, mother, I don’t always hear, 
Yet it’s so light and cheerful, J know you are there.” 


“My denr little boy, I'm afraid you forget 

That God is near by, watching over my pet; 

Nor darkness nor light would be safe without One 

Who sees us and guards us till life’s race is run, 

Jn the loneliest night He is close by your side, 

If you Jove Him and trust Him, ‘the Lord will pro- 
vide’ 


“You never need fear; but when feeble and faint, 
Then cail upon God, who will hear your complaint; 
There’s no one to hurt you, when God is so nigh; 
His angels, to keep you, descend from the sky.” 





For the Companion. 
TRYING TO BE GENTEEL. 


Old lady Dame—as our village called one of 
those poor, hard-working, willing and always 
honored women, who are often found in such 
communitics,—was sewing for the new family, 
named Kemp, who had just moved into town. 
She was not long in discovering that they were 
very ambitious to find out and cultivate the first 
familics only, and that they made a decided ef- 
fort to kecp up appearances. 

It happened that in the Kemp family there 
were some things more valued than intelligence 
and true worth. Forexample: On the morning 
of which we write, as the seamstress sat at her 
work, there came into the room an untidy girl, 
in curl papers, and a torn and dirty, but expen- 
sive morning dress. It was alate hour, and she 
dragged her slip-shod feet across the room with- 
out thinking or sceming to care ‘that her moth- 
er, who had been busy since daylight, had been 
waiting for her breakfast, which the servant was 
slamming and throwing on a table, very ungra- 
ciously. 

“O! it’s you, Mrs. Dame,” said the girl. 
“Well, I told ma to hire you, because all the— 
the, you know who—did. Besides, | wanted to 
find out all you know about folks here. We 
mean to be as good as any body. ‘That’s so’— 
Do you work for the Waynes? Well, do they 
live in such great shape, or what makes those 
girls so awful stuck up?” 

“f have known the Wayne girls a long time,” 
sail the seamstress, “‘and never heard them say 
or do an unladylike thing. I don’t know why 
you should call them stuck up. They treat a 
poor oki woman like me as civilly as they do 
Capt. King’s wife or”’— 

“Yes,” interrupted Miss Frances, “and that 
puts me in mind to ask, why Mrs. Capt. King 
and all “that set, treat them so—ask ’em to all 
their parties, and Ict their girls go there. None 
of ’em have called here yet; but I s’pose they 
will. They’ve got a piano, I s’pose. Is it any 
nicer than mine? Pa paid five hundred dollars 
for mine. How is their parlor furnished? O! 
you must sce ours. They don’t begin to have 
as many dresses as I have, and not a bit of jew- 
elry do they ever come out in. I s’pose they 
never work, for their hands are white and 
small. 

“Now,” insisted the ambitious Miss Frances, 
as emphatically as she could, with her mouth 
full of breakfast, “there must be some reason 
why they get so much attention, and I’m bound 
to find out what ’tis.” 

“We want our Francy to go with the best,” 
remarked Mrs. Kemp. 

“Tam sure the Wayne girls take no especial 
pains to court ytention,” said Mrs. Dame, 
warmly. “They have no piano, because they 
are not gifted with fine voices or with musical 
talents, and never willdo any thing simply be- 
cause it is the fashion. They draw and paint 
with much taste. They are modest, industrious 
and respectful. Inever heard them speak dis- 
respectfully to their mother. They get up early 
—get breakfast alone if need be—and accom- 
plish a deal before school time. They are new r 
ashamed to be caught washing dishes, sweeping 
orcleaning. I never saw them ina torn or dir- 
ty dress. A clean calico well fitted, for they cut 
and make their own dresses, and a neat collar 
of a morning is all they ask for. 

Miss Frances drew in a rent in her silk wrap- 
per, and broke out,— 

“Lal suz! I'm glad I don’t set up fora model.” 

“You'd better,” cricd her mother, sarcastical- 
ly. “Why, the way that girl has gone on about 
the first folks never doing a stitch of work, ang 


held up the Wayne girls’ white hands when I 
wanted a little help in the kitchen, has just 
made me think that we must Ict her play the 
piano, and lic abed till school time, and all that 
—because we don’t mean to stay in a place 
where we can’t be as good as the best. 
now, if the Wayne girls and Capt. King’s do 
such work, it won’t hurtyou. Iwantsomechips 
to start my oven, this minute. 


Mrs. Dame was laughing in her sleeve at this 
unexpected turn of the conversation, as Frances 
reluctantly obeyed orders. 
restrain her laughter wage stil] more sorely tried 
by a glance into the yard. 
ing Miss Frances, her complexion screened from 
sun and air by a deep poke bonnet, her hands 
encased in kid gloves, picking up chips into an 
earthen bowl with,—a pair of tongs. 
ture showed all the rents in the gathers of her 
wrapper, and her awkwardness made it ap- 
parent that Mrs. Kemp would wait some time 
for that bowl of chips. 


But her efforts to 


There sat the aspir- 





PRESIDENT ADAMS’ DILEMMA. 


We have never seen the following story be- 
It is too good to be lost, and we hope it 
is true, for it would be a pity to spoil so capital 


an adventure by doubting it. The boys will 


John Quincy Adams was in the habit of tak- 
ing an early swimming bath when he was Pres- 
Instead of going to a fashionable resort, 

i b iced, very early in the morning i . 
aateiiice te aka Homma nenid a “school” ot anxious to tell the man what had become of his 
boys and youth, who took their morning bath | °° di Be > oeeane hi 
earlier than was their wont, that they might | "ed, In every way possible to him, to attract 
swim with the President of the United States. > 

Mr. Adams had a sort of weakness for the| , “When he succeeded, he led the way to the 
On one occasion, in company with his ; A " 
valet, (a Swiss, who had been with him in Eu- lessly left open, and there was his poor old mate, 
rope,) he attempted to cross the Potomac in a a A the neck wh og blue vat. ; 
small skiff to Mason’s Island; and when about He was quickly rescued from his peculiar 
in the middle of the stream, their craft began to position, and came out with a fashionable cout 


gave directions to have the hodv opened; when, 
to the astonishment of all but De Sancy himself, 
the treasure was discovered. It was now clear 
that the poor fellow, on finding himself besct be- 
yond the possibility of escape, had swallowed 
the diamond rather than that it should fall into 
the hands of the robbers. The story has been 
commemorated in the appellation the diamond 
has ever since borne, of “Sancy.” 


THE BLUE HORSE, 
A writer for Our Dumh Animals, signing 
himself “B. L. E. W.,” tells the following story for 
the boys: 


About twenty-five years ago, business took 
me to Lowell, which, you know, is a great man- 
ufacturing city. [happened to mention toa gen- 
tleman of my acquaintance that I had never 
been in any of the mills, and hé very kindly 
invited me to visit those of the Merrimac Cor- 
poration, of which he was the superintendent. 
He took the trouble to explain to me all pro- 
cesses of manufacturing the nice cotton prints 
which I saw there. At last, we went down to 
the dyeing-room, where I saw some large vats 
filled with a blue mixture used for coloring cal- 
=, dark blue being quite the style in those 
days. 
In the yard,I noticed some horses feeding; 
and: my friend remarked, “Quite a laughable 
incident occurred here a year ago. 
“Two old white horses belonging to the cor- 
poration were enjoying their rest in the yard 
one Sunday, and nibbling the sweet grass that 
grew there, when, late in the day, the person 
who had charge of the premises came round to 
see that all was right. 

“He was met at the gate by one of the horses, 
while the other was nowhere to be seen. Now, 
this old horse was very knowing, and he was 





companion; but he could not speak, and so he 
his attention. 


dyeing-room, the door of which had been care- 


of blue! For some months, he was the most 


Both were good swimmers, and they stripped attractive horse in Lowell, and everybody ran 
off nearly all their garments, and tied them in ie _ e Le at him as he trotted about on his 
bundles, to be ready for the threatened emer- | @4l/Y rounds. 


“What became of him, father, did he die?” 


The skiff went under, and its | S#id Johnnie. ' 

occupants, each with a bundle, spaniel-like, be-| “le @yed of the blues, surely, but came to life 
tween his teeth, swam towards the nearest shore. . 7 4 
But the swiftness of the current compelled them | '® the joy of his mate, he shed his biue coat, and 
to drop their packages, and they reached the | C@Me outin a new white suit. I suppose he has 
muddy shore of the island, with but a shirt and | §12¢¢ died again, but of what complaint I have 
a pair of drawers between them. 

Adams stripped off his remaining garment, to a 

add to the wardrobe of his valet, who, thus TWO CURIOUS NEEDLES. 
coolly accoutred for a summers day, ap- Gin fraid, don’t lik ao — 
proached the nearest habitation, borrowed iris, we are alraid, dont like sewing quite 


again, as I have just told you, After a while, 


never heard.” 


42> 





clothing for himself, and, proceeding around 
adistant bridge to the city, procured suitable 
attire for the, President and himself, took a car- 
riage, and drove back to where the future “old 
man eloquent” had been stark naked for some 
three hours in Potomac mud and water. 

At that time the newspapers could not well 
report whether a 1 was quiet, or notice this rip 
ple on the Potomac, and public men then had 
not such an itching for notoriety, even when the 
joke was favorable. This event was, of course, 
unheralded. 

The first thing President Adams did on his 
return to Washington, was to purchase a valua- 
ble gold watch for his valet, to supply the place 
of one which that faithful attendant lost in the 
adventure, 





A DIAMOND LOST AND FOUND. 

It were well if all persons entrusted with 
money or precious stones, were as faithful to 
their duty, as the unfortunate servant in the fol- 
lowing story: 


Among the jewels formerly in the regalia of 
England was a diamond of great beauty and 
value, with which is connected a very remarka- 
ble history. It was the property of Charles the 
Bold, last Duke of Burgundy, who wore it in 
his hat at the battle of Nancy, in which he lost 
his life. 

The diamond was found on the field after the 
battle by a Swiss, who sold it to a priest for a 
trifle, and it afterwards became the property of 
a French nobleman named DeSancy. The trea- 
sure remained in the possession of his family for 
more than a century, when one of his descend- 
ants, who was captain of the swiss guard under 
Henry IL., of France, was commissioned by the 
king to raise a new force from the same nation. 
Henry at lenzth found himself unable to pay his 
soldiers, and in this emergency he borrowed the 
diamond from the Count de Sancy, that he 
might place it in the hands of the Swiss govern- 
ment as a pledge for the fulfilment of his en- 
gagements. 

The count entrusted the diamond to one of his 
most faithful followers for conveyance to the 
king; but the messenger and the treasure dis- 
appeared, to the great consternation both of 
Henry and DeSancy. The most diligent search 
was made, but without furnishing any clue to 
the mystery. So strong was De Sancy’s confi- 
dence in the perfect probity of his servant, that 
he felt convinced some misfortune must have 
happened to him; and he persevered in his in- 
quiries, until he discovered that his follower had 
been waylaid and murdered bv a band of rob- 
— and the body concealed in a neighboriug 

orest. 

De Sancy ascertained the locality, and insti- 
tuted a careful search, which resulted in the dis- 


as well as they ought to. 
to ask mother to do what is needed than to do 


And many mothers, unfortu-| 91] our Western regions under scttlement, in 
nately, think it takes less time and trouble to| the matters of climate and of rain. Summer 
do the work, than to teach their daughters to | rains are rapidly on the increase, and the or 

But the girls may be interested in read- sity of irrigation is lessening, especially for the 
ing about some curious needles, if they are not 
obliged to use them: 


The king of Russia recently visited a needle showers are of frequent occurrence. © It is so in 
manufactory in his kingdom, in order to see 
what machinery, with the human hand, could 
He was shown a number of superfine | ,,, : amis,” 
needles, thousands of which, together, did not The phenomenon is peculiar, and has yet re 
weigh half an ounce, and marvelled how such 
minute objects could be pierced with an eye. rote : 
But he was to see that in this respeet something | 8 S*owing in size and freshness, and the Jonian 
still finer and more perfect could be created. | increasing in width and Ne eee we eed 
The borer, that is, the workman whose business | ™€"t._ In broader phrase, the w ee a 
it is to bore the eyes in these needles, asked for | ¢Yitently filled with water, is slowly returning 
a hair from the monarch’s head. 
given, and with a smile. 
under the boring machine, made a hole in it} **. ‘ ; st year 
with the greatest care, furnished it with a thread, | ™ilroad across the jor during — ve rol 
and then handed the singular needle to the certainly rode for a mile over what was f 


It was readily 
He placed it at once 


jan’s heroic actions in war. 
needle, scenes in the life of Queen Victoria are 
represented in relief, but so finely cut, and so ite to find 
small, that it requires a magnifying glass to see | Ployment. The perseverance requisite 

them. The Victoria needle can, moreover, be | our place is a wholesome discipline. We com- 
opened; it contains a number of needles of a| mend the example of the boy who felt that God 
smaller size, which are equally adorned with 





While so much is being said about woman’s 
rights, it is a pity if the boys can’t say a word | man thouzht so, and he asked, “Don’t you su 
So thinks one boy, at least, and | ceed in getting a place?” a 
he has made up the following “composition” to| “I have asked at a good many places, said 
express his feelings: 


Talk about the women and the—the—all the} “Don’t be discouraged,” said the man, in 4 
rest of ’em; none of ’em all are half so badly | friendly tone. : 
Iknow alot,| “No, no, sir,” said the boy, cheerfully, ne 
Ask ’em all. | cause this is a very big world, and I cel certain 
They'll :ell you to be a boy is to be somebody | that God has something for me to do in it. 
with nary right in the world. You’re totake| “Jnstso, just so,” said a gentleman who ove™ 
all the sass that’s given, but not give any back! | heard the talk. ‘Come with me, my boy; 1am 
Why? ’Cause you’re a boy. é 

In the cars and omnibuses you get cheated | tor; and the doctor thought any boy so anxious 
out of your seat, if it’s wanted, ’cause you’re a| to find his work would be likely to do it faith- 
A woman gets in—car is | fully when he found. it; so he took the boy ™ 


and I can tell’em all by name. 


boy and not a man. 








covery of his messenger’s remains. He next 








“My son,” reprovingly. 

Conductor says, “Come, boy.” 

Yow’ve paid your farc. No matter for tha 

you're a hoy. ave been on yorr fect all day 
carrymg bundles. Who cares? you’re nothing 
butabo ! 4 
Who wants a boy anywhere? Your sister 
don’t in the parlor. Your father don’t; he ql. 
ways asks you whether you’re not wantcd to do 
something somewhere. You make your mothicr’; 
head ache, whenever you come near her. Younes 
women “hate boys.” Young men tease you 
and “give it to you” if you tease hack. pis 
You wonder if you ever were that pretty little 
fellow in petticoats that every body stuffed with 
candy; and you wonder whether you Il ever be 
a man, and be liked by the girls, and treated po- 
litely by other fellows, and raid for your work 
and allowed to do as you choose. And you thus 
make up your mind every day, not to be a boy 
any longer than you can help it. , 





DIDN’T WHIP HIM. 


St. Paul saved himself from being whipped, 
once, by a single dignified remark (Acts 22; 95), 
A few words well put, saved Uncle Jack, an 
aged negro preacher, from the same infliction: 


The laws of Virginia, until lately, prohibited 
religious as well as other assemblics of slaves, 
unless at least two white persons were present, 
Such, however, was the universally acknowl 
edged happy influence of Uncle Jack’s mectinzs, 
that in his case it was not deemed necessary to 
enforce the laws. On one occasion some mis. 
chievous persons undertook to arrest and whip 
him, and several of his hearcrs. After the ar. 
rest, one of the number thus accosted Unele 


“Well, old fellow, you are the ringleader of all 
the mectings, and = chave been anxious to catch 
you; now, what have you got to say for your. 
self ?” 

“Nothing at all, master,” was the reply. 
“What! nothi -g :o say against being whipped! 
how is that?’ 

“T have been wondering for a long time,” said 
he, “how it was that so gee & man as the 
Apostle Paul should have been whipped three 
times for preaching the Gospel, while such an 
unworthy man asI am shoul! have been per. 
mitted to preach for twenty years without ever 
getting a lick.” 

It is hardly necessary to add, that these young 
men immediately released him.—Boston Trans 
cript. 


4a>> 
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RAIN IN WESTERN DESERTS. 


It has been thought by many scientific men, 
that a large part of the territory between Kan- 
sas and the Pacific coast could never be inhab- 
ited for want of rain. Butit looks as if a change 
was going on as emigrants move westward, and 
showers are becoming common, where once no 


It is so much easier | rain fell: 


A singular change seems to be creeping over 


grains, and slow-growing vegetables. When 
the Mormons first went to Utah, there was no 
rain from April to November; but now, summer 


Colorado and in California ~there is growth in 
the moisture of the summer, and a Iessening 
n of artificial watering for the main crops. 


ceived no satisfactory explanation. Connected 
with this change, it is observed that Salt Lake 


to its old condition. The lake is rising at the 
rate of a foot a year. Gen. Conticr’s little 
steamboat, that has been carrying tics for the 


grazing ground five years before. Docs Proti- 


The second curious needle is in the possession — — te crows ea ome ~~ 
of Queen Victoria. It was made at the celebrated | ¥#t here ‘bilos he Lage a ot teen? 
needle manufactory at Redditch, and represents | °U* Mora! philosophers and sta 
the column of Trajan in miniature. This well- to 
known Roman Column is adorned with numer- . " 
ous scenes in sculpture, which immortalize Tra- | “GOD HAS SOMETHING FOR ME TO DO. 


On thisdiminutive} his is a big world and there is room enough 





for all. In one way or another all may find cm- 


had something for him to do: 


“Sir,” said a boy, addressing a man, “do you 
want a boy to work for you?” 

“No,” answered the man, “I have no such 
want.” 

The boy looked disappointed; at least the 


the boy. “A woman tokl me you had been after 
a boy, butit is not so, I find.’ 


in want of somebody like you.” He was & 





full—and looks all around; every body looks at | his employment and found him all that he de- 
the boy. An old gentleman says,— sired, 
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LITTLE ROSIE, 
Rosie, my posy, 
You’re weary, you’re dozy, 
Sit upon grandmamma’s knee, 
Songs will I sing you, 
Sweet sleep to bring you; 
Cuddle up cosy with me, 
I will sing ditties, 
Of birds and of kitties— 
The “Song of the Well’ to begin; 
How young Johnnie Stout 
Pulled pussy cat out, 
When Johnnie Green let her fall in. 
Of timid Miss Muffit, 
Who fled from the tuffit; 
Of Bobbie who sailed on the sea; 
Of Jack and his Gill; 
Of the mouse at the mill; 
And baby that rocked on the tree. 
Rosie, my Rosie, 
As sweet as a posy— 
Ah, now she is coming, I see. 
Sleepy and dozy, 
To cuddle up cosy, 
And hush-a-by baby with me. 
rr. os 
For the Companion. 
CARRY’S PICTURE LETTERS. 
Have you made out Carry’s picture bouquet? 
Asmart little friend says it contains ““Coxcomb, 
Lady s Slipper, Crown Imperial, Tulips, Box, 
Ragged Robin, Snow Flakes and a horrid old 
Latin Grammar thing.” It was suggested that 
Hollyhock would sound better, besides not tak- 
ing so long to say; and now that is translated, 
here is Carry’s first letter: 


Dear Dan,—I didn’t put this kind of a 

before your name, because uncle said 

I was making a horned animal of you, and 

they hook sometimes. Uncle has a cow that I 
. 

think AQ \ , she looks so cross, but he says 

7 fall of milk 


every day, and mother bought me a tin 


she don’t, only she gives 


to drink it out of. 
But you ought to see the nuts the boys have, 
all piled up in a heap. I eat so many, that 


mother says I have AY in my aZn 


the time. The other day I pounded my fingers 


all 


real hard, and I squealed so, Rob said I made 
2 wach noise as | E 

The baby has . little white kitten, and its 
name is ma . The other day it climbed on the 
im and jumped right into a pan of milk, 
and Charley wouldn’t drink any milk for ever 
so long. He said it tasted like go but 
it didn’t, ’twas just his imagine. 

You ought to like this letter, because I’ve had 
torub out so. The first time I made so many 
Pictures, Rob guessed I was making a prize re- 
bus for the Yuuth’s Companion, and mother 
said that wasn’t keeping my bargain, and I’d 
have to do it with pen and ink next time. She 
said I might make that a, but I didn’t. 

I've got a real big tired in my back, writing 
so long, but mother says I’d better tell you 
about Cicero. He’s the black man, you know, 
and he’s just as funny! . The other day, uncle 
was holding the oxen in the yard, and he called 
to Cicero just as he was picking up an egg he 
saw in the hay, so he caught it so hard he 
broke it. 


“Cicero,” called uncle again, “bring 


me that Oru.” 


“Yes, sar, if ’t taint done runned out fore I 


Carry’s “tired” must have grown very large, 
or her strength all oozed away with that yolk, 
for here the letter ends without even the cere- 
mony of signing her name. E. M. C. 


44> 
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A GOOD NAME, 


In the school of Dr. Woods, none were allowed 
te enter the conservatory without leave; but a 
boy’s handkerchief, with his name upon it, had 
been found there. Just at the close of school, 
the doctor called the name of James Howard. 
The whole school became silent with suspense. 
“James Howard, what has he donc—such a no- 
ble boy, such a good boy!”—all thought. Dr. 
Woods himself believed he must have been sent 
into the conservatory by the teacher of botany. 
So he asked,— 

“James Howard, have you been into the con- 
servatory, to-day ?” 

“T have not, sir,” 
calm tone. 

“I believe you, James,” said Dr. Woods, “al- 
though your handkerchief has been found there. 
You are not the boy to tell an untruth.” 

So James sat in his seat unmoved. Every 
boy in the school believed him, and almost en- 
vied him his good name. 

Dr. Woods said no more on this subject, ex- 
cept these few words: “Let every boy learn from 
this incident the worth of a good name, espec- 
ially when appearances are against him.” 

How came James’ handkerchief in the con- 
servatory? for, as I have said, it was contrary 
to the rules of the school for a boy to enter 
there unbidden. James had loaned it to a small 
boy, named John Rand, to tie up some nuts, the 
day before, when they had a little ramble to- 
gether. The boy forgot to returnit. He also 
forgot the rule of the school against entering 
the conservatory, but, seeing the door open, 
rushed in to look at some rare flowers. The 
handkerchief, being partly out of his pocket, 
dropped upon the ground. 

See here the evils of heedless forgetfulness. 
The boy had exposed a schoolmate to censure; 
and, had it not been for James Howard’s good 
name, his teacher would have surely thought 
him to be the offender. At least, so thought 
John Rand. 

How ashamed he felt when Dr. Woods said 
those words about a good name! The words 
kept ringing in his ears. He had broken a rule 
of the school, and was afraid to own it. He 
thought the doctor would despise him if he 
knew, and so would the boys. All that day, all 
that night, he had no peace. At length he went 
to James. He was not afraid to tell Aim all 
about it. 

“I did forget it, James; truly, honestly, I did,” 
said the child; “but I’m afraid the doctor won’t 
believe me as he does you.” 

“Yes, he will,” replicd James. “You have been 
so short atime in school, there’s some excuse 
for you. Goat once, and own up; for the long- 
er you put it off, the harder it will be. Always 
own a fault at once. Don’t be afraid; the doc- 
tor will forgive you.” 

Thus encouraged, the boy went to Dr. Woods, 
confessed his fault, and was forgiven; but he 
learned a lesson against forgetfulness which he 
always remembered.—Christian Banner. 





replied James, in a clear, 
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BEAUTIFUL FEET, 


“What big, clumsy feet that Caroline Hurst 
has!” exclaimed Miss Minfiie, one day, with a 
toss of the head and a twist of the nose which 
were any thing but beautiful. 

“Clumsy?” queried her friend. ‘How can 
you say so, Minnie? I think she has more beau- 
tiful feet than any other girl in the village.” 

“Well, I always thought you had very queer 
taste,” rejoined Minnie. “For my part, I can’t 
see a bit of beauty in her lumpish feet.” 
» “Well, I can, Minnie,” said her friend. 
know that : 

“« ‘Beautiful feet are they that go 

Swiftly to lighten another’s woe, 

Through summer’s heat and winter’s snow.’ 
“Now Caroline’s feet are always carrying her 
on errands of mercy; sometimes to read to blind 
Peggy,.sometimes to amuse poor, lame Eddy 
West, and sometimes to hunt up new Sunday 
school scholars in the swamp. I think her feet 
must be. beautiful, for the Bible says, ‘How 
beautiful. upon the mountains are the feet of 
him that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth 


peace Pr ” 


“You 





Waar IS CONSCIENCE?” asked a Sunday 
schoo}. teacher of her class, one day. 

Some of the children said one thing, and some 
another; but a dear little one said,— 

“It is Jesus whispering in our hearts,” 

Who could have given a better answer? Could 
you, little reader? And do you always listen to 





tits dar.” 


the voice of conscience and the whisper of Jesus ? 


COMPANION. 








These Presents will be given to the fifty sub- 
scribers who secure the fifty largest numbers of 
new subscribers te Taz CoMPANION up to July 1, 
1870. 


1 Seven Octave Piano, cost.........$475. 
1 Beautiful Parlor Organ, cost.....$200. 
6 Gold Watches, cost of each..........$50. 
6 Silver Watches, cost of each........$12. 
6 Croquet Games, cost of each..........$5. 
15 ons Tipped Rubber Pencils, cost 
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15 silver Pencils and Gold Pens, cost 


DOR cicocescedsvcesesocececceceeesoosGle 


THESE WILL BE GIVEN 


In addition to a Premium for each new 
subscriber, as expressi ofr t 


» 





from the Publishers to subscribers who are the most suc- 
cessful in enlarging the circulation of the Companion. 
The number is so great that the probability of securing 
one is unusually favorable. 


The Piano 

Is one of HatiEtt, Davis & Co.'s fine instruments, 
justly celebrated for their purity and distinctness of tone, 
and superior workmanship. 


The Parlor Organ 


Is a beautiful instrument, from the well-known firm of 8. 
D. & W. H. Smits, and will grace any drawing room. 


The Watches 
Will be carefully selected, in rich and beautiful cases, and 


good time-keepers. The other gifts of Gamgs and PEN- 
CILS will be the best of their kind. 


The Fifty Presents 


Will be given tothe Firty SuBscRIBERS who secure the 
fifty largest numbers of new names, no matter which of 
the Premiums or Commissions they may receive for 
their new subscribers. 


Whether you get a Present or not, the 
Premiums given will pay handsomely for eath subscriber 
you may secure,and you have the prospect of an addi- 
tional and most gratifying PRESENT—IF YOU PERSEVERE. 


The Number of New Names that secured 
last year the costliest Present, was 144. One hundred 
and two and sixty-seven were the next largest numbers, 
Ten was the smallest number that secured a Present. 





RESPECTING PREMIUMS. 


Any person wishing Lists of our Premiums, offered for 
New Subscribers, can have them by sending to this of- 
fice, by letter or otherwise. 


We give Premiums For new subscribers, not To new 
subscribers. 


No person sending his own name as a subscriber can 
receive a premium for it. 


Any person, after subscribing for THz COMPANION and 
paying the full subscription rice, can then receive pre- 
miums for all the new subscribers he may secure. Pay- 
ment must, of course, be made in advance. 


Each new name can be sent in as soon as it is secured. 
The Premiums will be forwarded without delay. 


New Subscribers can commence taking the paper at 
any time during the year. It is not necessary that sub- 
scriptions begin in January. 


Subscribers who are endeavoring to secure a largo 
number of new names, so as tu receive the costliest Pre- 
miums, can, if they preter, send in each name a+ it is se- 
cured, with the psyinent for it. When the fall list is 
completed we will send the p i or p te 










A SiwpLe REMEDY, but one that has prov: d very ef- 


fectual in curing Sore Throats, Hoarseness, Pulmonary 
Affections and Kidney Complaints, is found in Wate 
Pme Compouad, It is sate even for the youngest in the 
family. 8--lw 


BOSTON WEEKLY SPECTATOR, 
29 Court St., Boston. 


A Large Quarto of News, Art, Literature, Business 
and Agriculture. 








The aim is to presenta Family paper of wie, 
general excellence: its Editorials candid, temperate, an 
of a high order of literary merit: is Stor-es unobjection- 
hag butalive with interest; its News reliable and fresh; 
its Prices Current carefully revised and accurate; its 
Market Reports of Dry Goods, Wool, Boot and Shoe 
Leather, Lumber, Live Stock, and Produce, as full and 
faithful as possible, In short, it is quite inv aluable and 
indispensable to the family of the country gentleman. 
Send fur specimen number. 


Price, $2 per annum. in ad- 
vance. 8--10 





GIRLS AND BOYS 


—AND-—- 

» LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
Wanted, to getup a club in every school district in the 
United States, for one of the most intensely interestin 
illus'rate.t w rks ever published, to be completed in 1 
monthly parts. Great inducements offered. Send for 
circulars. Address 8S. HAWES, Publisher, 89 Court St, 
Boston. 8--lw 





SPLENDID AMUSEMENT. 


a and Instructive Experiments in Photogra- 

—j + on can take pertect copies of Photographs, 
a > isites, etc., at trifling cost. An interesting 
pastime. Fullinstructions by mail, 0c, or with all nece 
by oe chemicals, etc., $1. EuxexKa Co., Suflield, Conn. 





AGENTS WANTED FOR 
“BRINGING IN SHEAVES,” 


a BY | Rev. a, B. EaR.e. Meets great favor and success, 

have listened to the author's 
pone “He is known all over the land. Was for 
years u to write this book. Itis drawn from his ex- 
perience and work. Old and young tell of the delight and 
— it gives — Agents ‘sometimes -ell from reenty 





the tyinaday. Secure territory at once. For terms, 
address JAMES H. EARLE, Publisher, 96 Washington 
St., Boston, Mass. 6 2weop 





PIANO FORTES 

From $50 to $275. Cheapest place in Boston 
to buy. Every Piano in good order and warranted. 
6—3m WM. C. HILL, 21 La Grange St., Boston. 


bebe ee hh hhee > 


TO THE WORK'!ING CLASS.—We are now pre: ared 
to furnish all classes with constant employme a! thome 
the whvle of the time or fur thespare moments. Busmess 
new, hight and profitable. Persons of either sex casily 
earn from 50c to.85 per evening, and a proportional sum 





vy. devoting their whole time to the business. Boys and 
rls earn nearly as much us men. ‘That all who see this 
Seales may send their Ao genta and tist the bu iness, we 


make this unparalicled offer: To such as are not well 
satisfied, We Will send $1 to pay for the trouble of writing. 
Full particul ars, & Valuab * samp le, Which will do to 
commence werk on, a dacopy of The teune — titeva- 
ty Conn wior- one of the largest and best tiumily news- 
papers published allsent free by mai. Reader. it you 
want permanent, profitable work, address Lk. C. ALLEN 
& CO., Augusta, Maine. 6 3m 





Sewing Machines. 


All kinds of Machines for sale by installments of $10 
r month to parties in the city or within thirty miles of 
uston. Sewing Machines exchanged, repaired and to 
let. For particulars, enclose —, 
WALLACE, 


3—tf 144 Washingues Strect, boston. 


Agents! Read This! 
We will pay Agents a Salary of $30 per 


week and expenses, or allow a large eee, to sell 
our new wondertul inventions, Add 
3 3m M. WAGALRE CO. ‘larshall, Mich. 








mOoOVaE ST & COO., 


IMPORTER3 AND DEALERS IN 


Vegetable, Flower and Agricultural Seeds, 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Plants, &c. 


53 North Market St.......... Boston, Mass. 
OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED GUILE 


To the Flower and Vegetable Garden, and Cata- 
logue of Seeds for 1870. 


The 37th Edi:ion, revised, enlarged and improved, con- 
taining 143 payes, illustrated wi h more than 100 fine en- 
gravingg. 

A BEAUTIFUL COLORED PLATE, 


and a descriptive list of more than 2500 varieties of Flow- 
erand Vegetable Seeds, embracing every nove.ty intro- 
duc din 1969, with full and — p actical directions tor 
the culture of flowers and plants, the arrangement of the 
garden, &c. Iso, a descriptive list of lbv vancetics of 
the best French Gladiolus, including the superb new va- 
rietics of 1869, now fir t offered; all the summer-flower- 
ing bulbs, such as Lilies, Tuberoses, Vigridias, &c., to- 
gethor with every requisite f -rthe girden. A copy mail- 
ed to every ms ey on the receipt of 25 ce ts. Our 
customers supplied free of charge. Add.ess HOVEY & 
CO., 53 North Market Street, Boston. 5 4w 





which they are entitled. 


TERMS: 


The SusscrirTion Price of THe Companion is 


$1 75 per year, if sent by mail. 
1 50, if paid in advance. 


Papers DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 


$2 OO per year. 
1 75, if paid in advance. 


Any person sending his own name and the name of a 
NEW subscriber, and NOT WISHING A PREMIUM, 
can have two copies of the paper one year for $2 60, pay- 
ment in advance. 


Any person sending his own name and the names of 
TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and NOT WISHING 
P' EMIUMS, can have three copies of the paper for 
$3 50, payment in advance. 


_ 


Subscribers wishing to stop their papers should notify 
us by letter. Payment of arrearages must be made be- 
fore the paper is discontinued, 














PARLOR FURNITURE, 
- AL8O— . 
Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking and 
Reclining Chairs, manufactured by 
BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 
+  ~ue 27 Sudbury and 69 Portland Sts., Boston. 
w 





_ D- B. BROOKS & BRO., 
and M turers of the celebrated Con- 
ress Record ink. ee cotta fur Popular Games. 
exits Street. 6<- 








PIANO-FORTES. 


Pianos of every description, at prices varying from $75 
to $215. Each Piano warranted angatbotey & ove every par- 
ticular. A D, 

1-3m No. 289 Wecalaenen | Street. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


All materials for OIL WATER COLORS, and Paste. 
Painting and Drawing, 7 Flower Making, &c., whole- 
sale and retail. ER, Im rie f, 

—3m 322 Washington St., Boston. 








style letters, for 
ble Ink, or a Steel 
» 156A 


YOUR NAME--Cut in Stencil, any 
marking clothing, with genuine Indel 
Samp or Brand, for marking tools, &c., at JACOB'S, I 





Washington Street, Boston, 
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TERMS: 
The Subscription Prick of the Companton iy 


$1 75 per year, sent by mail. 

1 50, if paid in advance. 
PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$2 OO per year. 

1 75, if paid in advance. 


¢ New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
ie year. y 


DISCONTINUANCES.—The Publishers must be noti- 
fied by letter when a subscriber wishes his paper stopped. 
All arrearages must be paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paperissent, Your name cannot be found on our books 
unless this is done. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 








INDIAN INK-SKETCHES. 
From a Correspondent. 
The Horse-Dawk. 

This is the most common mode of travelling 
in India, where there are no railways. The dawk- 
garry is a plain, oblong, close carriage, painted 
red, green or blue, according to the taste (or 
want of taste) of the company to which it be- 
longs. 

It has a sliding door on each side, and a lower 
part in the middle, in which the feet are placed 
by day. This is covered over at night, so that 
the traveller can recline at full length. Two 
persons may thus ride comfortably; but the 
companies allow three to ride uncomfortably if 
they choose. 





The garry is drawn by a succession of horses, 
each of which unfortunate animals is accompa- 
nied by a syce, (groom) as a turkey is by sauce. 
There is also a coachman (Indico coachwan) to 
do the driving, and blow the horn. 

The stages are from seven to ten miles. At 
longer distances are resting places provided by 
the government, called dawk bungalows. They 
are small houses in charge of a native, who is 
generally able to supply something to eat. 

On an arrival, he presents himself to take or- 
ders, and, while the traveller is bathing, his 
meal is preparing. Some fowls are pecking 
around the bungalow as you enter. In half an 
hour you behold one of these, already cooked, 
on the table. This is well called “a sudden 
death.” It would seem as if the poor chickens 
must be already partly broiled by the hot sun 
of India, before they are killed. 

The liveliness of dawk travelling depends 
mainly on the animals which drag you along. 
When you change horses, you look with deep 
interest on the new steed, as he is brought from 
under the shade of a tree, which is all the stable 
he enjoys. You soon learn to judge of his abil- 
ities by the cut of his nose or of his knees. But 
appearances are deceitful. 

The variety, moreover, does not consist in 
some being good, and some bad, but only in 
different degrees and forms of viciousness. 
Sometimes, when the horse is ‘“‘put to,” the 
driver is still more “put to it.’ The syce tugs 
at the bit, the coachwan wiclds the lash. But 


the brute stands, like a saddler’s wooden horse, 
screwed to the floor. 
Then, suddenly, he dashes off among the trees, 








> 
driver is prepared for this, and does not lose his 
presence of mind. He guides his ark safely, 
and labors hard to keep up the rapid pace to 
the end of the stage. 

One night, I awoke suddenly; and, finding 
that the garry was still. looked out to see where 
we were. 

“All right, Sahib,” said the coachman, as I 
put out my head. 

But I thought otherwise. He had backed to 
theevery edge of a steep embankment. Both 
syce and driver were propping the hind wheels 
with all their might. I was about to get out, 
when the horse suddenly started forward at a 
wallop, and it was some distance before he could 
be overtaken. 

Occasionally, when several garries go in com- 

pany, there are not horses enough to supply 
themall. Thelast must cither take on his jaded 
animal, or wait an hour or two in the broiling 
sun, amid a cloud of flies and mosquitoes, and 
perhaps a crowd of naked children. In either 
case, there is a chance for patience to have her 
perfect work. 
It is said that it is easy to go down hill. But 
it is not so in a dawk-garry. When you come 
to a descent, the horse is taken out, and a dozen 
or more half-naked coolies seize the shafts, cling 
to the wheels, pull back from behind, or run 
alongside. All are yelling together, contradict- 
ing, gesticulating, now rushing along, now stop- 
ping,—it is enough to frighten a nervous trav- 
eller, When they. have brought you in safety 
to the bottom, they regard themselves as having 
heroically preserved your life, and one and all 
demand buckshish (present.) It is well that 
there are not many, such hills on the dawk 
routes, both for nerves and pockets. 

Travelling by palanquin is also called dawk, 
but is distinguished as bearer-dawk. Journeys 
are also sometimes made on the mail-cart. This 
is alight, uncovered buggy, on two wheels. The 
horse is always driven at full gallop. The wary 
traveller will provide himself with several pil- 
lows, but, in spite of all his care, he will find 
himself, at the end of his journey, like Lazarus, 
“full of sores,’”’ and feeling, besides, a good deal 
like a jelly-fish. 





VARIETY. 


HOW GOSSIP GOES. 

It was a fair answer (and rebuke, too,) made 
by a man to whom a friend was retailing a bit 
of contrabahd news, and charging him to keep 
it secret. “I will be as secret as you were,” he 
said. We shall never have the last of such cases 
—the stretching of stories by transmission. 


ke dle yelping for his trampled tail 
Will sound a ‘murder’ through to-morrow’s mail.’’ 


And here are two more—one in prose, the 
other in poetry: 


Report says that, a few days since, as one of 
our citizens was passing by, he was accosted by 
a noted gossip, who began telling him “how 
everybody was talking about him, and what ter- 
rible things they were saying.” 

He listened a moment, ‘and then said, “Do 
you talk about me, Mrs. e 

“Why, no.” 

“Well, then, I don’t care what others say,” 
was his flattering (?) rejoinder. 

Said Gossip One to Gossip Two, 
“While shopping in the town, 
One Mrs. Pry to me remarked, 
Smith bought his goods of Brown.” 
Sage Gossip Two to Gossip Three, 
Who cast her eyelids down, 
I’ve heard it said to-day, my friend, 
Smith got his goods from Brown !”’ 
Says Gossip Three to Gossip Four, 
Vith something of a frown, 
“I’ve heard strange news—what do you think? 
Smith took his goods from-Brown!” 
Says Gossip Four to Gossip Five, 
Vho blazed it round the town, 
“T’ve heard to-day such shocking news— 
Smith stole his goods from Brown!” 


_—_q—_—_—. 


GEN. JACKSON AND THE PORTUGUESE 
MINISTER, 

Gen. Jackson understood no language but 
English, and he was often in a dilemma from 
being unable to converse with foreign ambassa- 
dors in Washington. The following comical 
story is told in a recent book, “Court Circles of 
the Republic,” and is said to be true: 


When Mr. McLane was Secretary of State, 
a new minister arrived from Lisbon, and a day 
was appointed for him to be presented to the 
President. The hour was set, and McLane ex- 
pected the minister to call at the State Depart- 
ment; but the Portuguese had misunderstood 
Mr. McLane’s French, and he proceeded alone 
to the Whité House. 

He rang the bell, and the door was opened by 
the Irish porter, Jimmy O’Neil. “Je suis venu 
voir Monsieur le President,” said the minister. 

“What does he mean?’ muttered Jimmy. 
“He says President, though, and I suppose he 








sending the syce sprawling. Fortunately, the 


wants to see the General.’ 
“Oui, oui,” said the Portuguese, bowing. 





Jimmy ushered him into the green-room, where 
the General was smoking his corn-cob pipe with 
great composure. 

The minister m:de his bow to th> President, 
and addressed him in French, of which the Gen- 
eral did not understand a word. 

“What does the fellow say, Jimmy?” said he. 
“Don’t know, sir; I reckon he’s a furriner.” 
“Try him in Irish, Jimmy,” said Old Hickory. 
Jimmy gave him a touch of the genuine Mi- 
lesian, but the minister only shrugged his shoul- 
ders with the usual ‘Plait il ?” 

“Och!” exclaimed Jimmy, “he can’t go the 
Irish, sir. He’s French, to he sure!”” 

“Send for the French cook, and let him try if 
he can find out what the gentleman wants.” 
The cook was hurried from kitchen, sleeves 
Howry up, apron on, and the carving-knife in his 
and. 

The minister, seeing this formidable appari- 
tion, and doubting he was in the presence of the 
Head of the Nation, feared some treachery, and 
made for the door, before which Jimmy planted 
himself to keep him in. 

When the cook, by the General’s order, asked 
who he was and what he wanted, and he gave a 
subdued answer, the Presi‘lent discovered his 
character. At this juncture McLane came in, 
and the minister was presented in due form. 

It is said Gen. Jackson always resented allu- 
sions to this incident. 


—_——__>_—__—_ 


LOBSTER AND LOBSTER SAUCE, 
AN OLD-FASHIONED IN-DOOR GAME FOR BOYS. 


A circle of about six feet in diameter being 
chalked upon the floor, lots are drawn by any 
number of boys, to determine who shall be 
“Lobster.” The boy thus selected sits down in 
the middle of the circle with his cap on his head. 
The boys then range round him, keeping their 
toes on the line of the circle, and by reaching 
over it, endeavor to twitch off the lobster’s cap, 
the lobster, in the meantime, catching hold of 
= feet, so as to draw them down into the cir- 
cle. 

When one is so caught, “Lobster” gives him 
six cuffs on the back with a knotted handker- 
chief, which is called the sauce, and he is then 
obliged to become ‘Lobster,” till he catches a 
second boy in his turn. Those that are once 
caught, cannot play again during the game, 
which lasts till all the boys are caught. 
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A PLEASANT ACT, 
We like to have the boys and girls feel that 
they can do something to help their elders, and 
the following example is a good one to prove 
that fact to them, as well as to stir up the help- 
ing spirit in some grown people: 

The new Methodist church in East Cambridge 
is to occupy the site of the old one at the corner 
of Cambridge and Third Streets, and will be a 
handsome structure. William A. Danforth, a 
little boy of nine years, bought with his pocket 
money fifty bricks, and wheeled them, twelve at 
a time, to the siteof the building. They will go 
into the wall near the corner-stone, and the boy’s 
name, which is under the corner-stone, will go 
into the memory of the church. 





—__ >. ——__——— 
A NEW CHROMO. 

“Morning Prayer” is the title of a pretty little 
chromo after an oil painting by John Phillips. 
In size it is eleven by fifteen inches, (very nearly 
the same dimensions as the “Barefoot Boy.’’) 
It represents a little girl kneeling in her white 
night dress before a chamber window, through 
whose crimson draperies a warm light falls up- 
on her figure. The face of the child is pure and 
sweet, and the picture is a fitting and beautiful 
adornment for a child’s bedroom. 


— + -—__—— 


A youne mother has sent a little poem upon 
“Baby” to a San Francisco newspaper. Where- 
upon the editor, after regretting that he has not 
space for the tid-bit, tells the author that she has 
the trifling fault, common to all young writers, 
of sacrificing sense to melody, and gives the fol- 
lowing stanza as an illustration: 

“Doxery doodle um dinkle-um dum, 
Tum to its mozzery muzzery mum; 
Tuzzery izzery byes boo, 

No baby so sweet and so pitty as ou.” 


THE boys and girls who have enjoyed so 
many happy hours in reading the adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe, will be delighted to learn that 
a& monument is to be erected over the grave of 
the author, Daniel Defoe, by sixpenny contribu- 
tions from children. 


A PERPLEXED Jew, who had made a garment 
for a youth, and found himself unable to dispose 
of the surplus fulness which appeared when try- 
ing it on the young candidate, declared, vocif- 
erously, that “de coat is goot. Itis no fault of 
de coat. De poy is too slim.” 


An Irish gentleman, having a small picture 
room, several persons desi to see it at the 
same time. “Faith, gentlemen,” said he, “if 
you all go in, it will not hold half of you.’ 


A SINGLE leaf of the Victoria Regia, in the 
Botanical Garden at Ghent, floated two hundred 
and sixty-four pounds of bricks that were piled 
upon it. 


Josu BiLLinGs says that the mosquito was 
born of poor, but honest parents, who had in 
their veins some of the best blood in the country. 


To think kindly of each other is good, to 
speak kindly of each other is better, but to act 





ndly towards another is best of all. 


| 
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Graxp Crostxc Out SALE OF CARPETINGS.—A goog 
chance to buy Carpets, Oil-Cloths, ete., cheap. Jony J. 
PEAsLeY & Co., 47' Washington Street, are disposing of 
their stock of Carpetings at the following low prices: 
English Tapestry,.$150 per yard; Superfine Ingrain, 
$125 per yard. Three-ply carpetings very low, Qj 
Cloths from 50 to 75 cents per yard. All-wool Ingrain 
from 90 cents to $1 15peryard. Stair Carpetings for about 
half price; 2,500 yards enamelied sheet oil cloths, 18 feet 
wide, very low—just the thing for hotels, saloons, ete, 
Parties wanting any thing in their line will do well to 
give them a call. 8-3 





RECOMMENDED by Physicians and Scientific Men. For 
Lungs and Throat. The Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam, 
Get the genuine. Prices, $l.and 50 cents, 8-lw 





A UNIVERSAL Remepy.—“Brown's BRoncuiat Tro- 
cuEs"’ for Coughs, Colds, and Bronchial Affections, now 
stands the firstin public favor and confidence; this re 
sult has been acquired by a test of many years. Its 
merits and extensive use have caused the Troches to be 
counterfeited, and we would caution purchasers to be on 
their guard against worthless imitations. 8—lw 





“The most complete agricultural and family paper 
published in New ‘England. ’ 


This is the estimate of the Bangor (Me.) J EFFERSONIAy, 
given in reference to the 


New England Farmer, 
and we invite your subscription, feeling confident we can 
meet your wants. 

Terms: Weckly $2 50, Monthiy $150 per year. Send 
stamp for specimens and premium list. 








*8—lw R.P. EATON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
AMATEUR 
Cultivator’s Guide 
TO TRE 


FLOWER AND KITCHEN GARDEN. 





24th edition of this popular work, which has met with 
so much favor in the past, is now ready. It has been re- 
written and improved, printed with new type, andon 
fine paper, illustrated with a beautiful Lithograph, and 
many other fine engravings from nature. It contains 
full deseription-of the culture of over 1500 varicties of 
Flowets and Vegetables; also descriptive list of the 
novelties of the present season; to which is added a col- 
lection of 200 choice French Hybrid Gladiolus. This 
work, we feel fident, w favorably with 
any similar one. 


From Levi Bartlett, Warner, N. H. 
“I have received a copy of your superbly gotten up 
Amateur Cultivator’s Guide. 1 think it far ahead of any 
thing of the kind ever before issued from the American 





press. 
Sent to any address upon reccipt of 25 cents for paper 
cover, and 50 cents for tastefully bound in cloth. 


WASHBURN & CO., Boston, Mass. 
*6—4weop 


WANTED-AGENTS. 


$75 to $200 per month, every where, male 
and female, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 
This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, 
bind, braid and embroider in a most superior manner, 
Price, only $18. Fully warranted for five years. We will 
ay $1000 for any machine that will s@w a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the 
“Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every se¢ond,stiteh can be cut, 
and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing 
it. We pay Agents from $75 to $200 per month and ex- 
penses, or 2 commission from which twice that amount 
can be made. Address SECOMB & CO., PITTSBURGH, 
PA.; BOSTON, MASS., or ST. LOUIS, MO. 
CAUTIUN.—Beware of all Agents selling Machines 
under the same name as ours, unless they can show’ 
Certificate of agency signed by us. We shall not hold 
ourselves responsible for worthless Machines sold by 
other parties, and sliall prosecute all parties citherselling 
or using Machines under this name to the full extent of 
the law, unless such Machines were obtained from us or 
our agents. Do not be imposed upon a who copy 
our advertisement and circulars, and offer worthless Ma- 
chines at a less priee., | *8—4w 








Snow Flakes in Fire. A new and beautiful 
amusement for winter evenings. “These produce 
the most —- and star-like corruscations.”’ 

PHICE.,, .cccccecess y 1 

Oriental Mysteries. ‘They create the greatest 
astonishment and perplexity."’ Price, 25 cents. 

Drawing-Room Photography. ‘Photographs 
may be produced from them in tantaneously.” 

PWIOC..cccccesss- 25 cents. 

Instantaneous Vegetation. This is a chemi- 
cally prepared paper, that burns slowly, leaving the 
ash in an upright position, having the shape and col- 
or of a green shrub or fern, g sque in app 
with curiously formed leaves. 25 cents. 

The Egyptian Mystery. Wonderful and Cu- 
rious. Price, 25 cents. 

Colored Fires. Red, Green, Blue, White and 
Violet. Price, 25 cents each. 

Chinese Parlor Sights. Very pretty. 25cts. 


Drawing-Room Lightning. Price, 25 cents. 





Magic Cigar Lights. Very comical. Amusing 
to play a harmless practical joke on a friend. 
Pric€...ccercccee 25 cents. 


Any of the above sent by mail, postpaid, on re 
ceipt of price. Send stamp for a complete catalogue. 
Address orders to 

oO. A. ROORBACH, 
*6—tf 102 Nassau St., New York. 


MAPLE LEAVES 


Is the Best, the Most PoruLar and the CuearEst 
Magazine published. P 
It contains Sketches, Tales, Useful aud Scientific Arti- 
cles, Stories for Boys and Girls, Puzzles, Lilustrations, 
etc., etc., etc. 
Only Fifty Cents_a Year. 
Send in your subscriptions without delay. Specimen 
copies and premium list sent on receipt of six cents. 
Address O. A. koonrBack, “ 
102 Nassau Street, New York. 
Say in what paper you saw this advertisement. 6- 








HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE. 


The Wonder of the Age--with single, eye-pointed Nee 
dle. Simple, Cheap, Reliable—for Family use. Agents 
wanted every where to introduce them. Address HINK- 
LEY KNITTING MACHINE Co., Bath Me., or 176 Broad- 
way, New York. *4—l3w 





We should not suffer from a Cough, which a few doses 
of AYER'S CHERRY PECTORAL will cure # Time, 





comfort, health, are all saved by it. "lw 
HOW MADE FROM 

VINEGAR. 22°32 
® LASSES, OR SOR- 


GHUM, in Ten ‘Hours, without usi :. 
For Circulare, address F. 1. SAGE, Vinegar Maker, 





Cromwell, Conn, 
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